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Asians Pour 
Investment 
Into China’s 



High Growth Rates 
Attract Those Betting 
On Longterm Payoff 

. . By Sandra Sugawara 

Washington Post Service 

SINGAPORE — More than 3,200 
kOcroeters northeast of here, workers 
have begun aproject that symbolizes 
Singapore’s all-oat commitment to 
China — and die growing, weight of 
China in Singapore’s future.' 

At Suzhou, cm the fringes of met- 
ropolitan Shanghai, Singaporean com- 
panies are building what amounts to a 
small city. With nearly $2 billion in- 


■ Second of three articles 

vested so far, the 7G- square-kilometer 
(27-square-mile) site eventually wBl in- 
clude an industrial park, bousing, 
schools, commercial centers and recre- 
ational facilities — "a Chinese town- 
ship with Singapore character,” accord- 
ing tothe Singapore go vernment. 

Among the companies from Singa- 
pore that hope to make money in Su- 
zhou is one called Wing TaL The com-' 
pany already has had difficulties in 
China — a .planned property develop- 
ment in the port city of Ningbo dot 
fizzled— bat is not willing to give up on 
a market that company officials deem 
crucial, filing Tai hasset np an office in 
Suzhou and is looking for a place to sink 
some money. 

“China’s a trig market; and it's grow- . 
ing” at a “phenrxbenal rate,” said 
Cheng Wai Keung, chairman of Wing 
Tri. “So; if ybu^are not there getting 
your feet wet, so to-speak, when a real 
opporhmitycqmes,ycHi roaynotbe able 
to seize Aatt^xntnnhy.'’ 

- Singaporean business interests, tike 
those dscfugbout thedynannc Asia-Pa- 
cific region, are pouting money into 

See CHINA, Page 18 



Geneva Talks Yield 
New Commitment 
On Bosnian Peace 

Balkan Chiefs Agree on Details 
As Serbs Leave Burning Town 


By Steven Erlanger 

<Ypr Yuri Tunes .Si-njrr 
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A Serb and his son wheeling a washing machine past an Italian NATO checkpoint out of Grbavica on Monday. 


German Storm Over Plea for Serbs 


By Stephen Kinzer 

Mew Tort Times Service 


BERUN — One of the most pop- 
ular. German-language writers of the 
postwar generation, Peter Handke, has 
stirred a sensation with a long essay 
defending Serbia against what he de- 
scribes as a conspiracy of lazy and 
mendacious journalists who surf 
“from cliche to diche.” 

” Leading intellectuals have bitterly 
denounced Mr. Handke's work, pro- 
voking a full-scale literary and polit- 
ical uproar. Nothing comparable has 
been seen here since a decade ago, 
when a handful of revisionist histor- 
ians set off a storm of protest by sug- 


gesting that Germany did not bear sole 
guilt for World War II. 

“Absurd” and “outrageous” are 
two of the g entler epithets being used 
to condemn Mr. Handke's essay. Un- 
deterred. he rushed it into prim as a 
136-page book, and has begun a tour in 
which he is reading at theaters in Ger- 
many, Austria and Slovenia. 

Defending the Serbian cause strikes 
some Germans as akin to defending 
Nazism. A protest leaflet distributed ar 
Mr. Handke’s reading .in Frankfurt 
carried the headline, “Covering Up 
Mass Murder We’ve Had That 
Already. Mr. Handke.” 

The question of responsibility for 
the Balkan war is particularly delicate 


here because Germany and Austria 
played crucial roles in persuading 
European nations to recognize Bos- 
nian and Croatian independence from 
Yugoslavia before those countries had 
guaranteed the rights of their Serbian 
minorities. 

Mr. Handke, 53, was bom to a Ger- 
man-Slovenian family in an Austrian 
town near the Yugoslav border, and 
since childhood has traveled in Slov- 
enia and other Balkan lands. 

Because he is known for inward- 
looking novels and dreamy memoirs. 
his sudden appearance at the center of 
a political tempest is something of a 

See WRITER, Page 6 


A Top China Watcher Plays Down Beijing’s Threats 


By Brian Knowlton 

Imemnumal HeraUTriinme 


WASHINGTON -t- The importance 
of a Chinese threat against UJS. war- 
ships entering the Taiwan Strait Has 
been exaggerated, as has the likelihood 
of an attack on Taiwan, the State De- 
partment’s senior China watcher said 
Mmiday- 

But Winston Lord, assistant secretary 
of state for East Asian and Pacific af- 
fairs, noted that the tension over the 
strait had grown as the military carved a 
greater role in China’s affairs amid a 
con tinuing political transition. 


And with nationalist forces on the rise 
in China, Mr. Lord said in an interview, 
“no leader can afford to look soft” 

. While die goals of China's military 
and political leaders regarding Taiwan 
are essentially the same, Mr. Lord said, 
tactical differences have surfaced. 

The militaiy has been holding a series 
of exercises in and near (he strait that 
divides Taiwan from the mainland — in 
what analysts said is an attempt to in- 
fluence the island’s presidential election 
Saturday — ; and President Bill Clinton 
has sent two aircraft carrier groups to 
the area. 

The Chinese prime minister, Li Peng. 


warned Washington on Sunday against 
any “show of force” in the suaiL 
In the interview, Mr. Lord would not 
say whether the United Stales had any 
intention of sending its ships into the 
strait or whether they would be kept in 
the area after the election. 

“China has not been keeping us in- 
formed in advance of what they were 
going to do in their exercises,” he said, 
adding: “We are confident so far that 
we’re seeing psychological warfare and 
not preparations for military attack.” 

But he pointed out that Beijing has 
not ruled out the use of force against 
Taiwan, and he called on both sides to 


show restraint and to resume a dialogue 
as quickly as possible. 

While describing China's military 
actions as “provocative.” Mr. Lord 
noted that Mr. Peng had also made 
conciliatory comments about Taiwan. 
He added that neither Washington nor 
Taipei had any evidence that the 
Chinese “plan to launch any military 
hostilities.” 

Mr. Li reportedly favored only a 
moderate protest last year when Wash- 
ington granted President Lee Teng-hui 
of Taiwan a visa to visit the United 

See TAIWAN, Page 7 


GENEVA — After eight hours of 
meetings Monday with Sec re tan' of 
State Warren M. Christopherand a team 
of European diplomats, the three Balkan 
leaders agreed, again but in more detail, 
to live up to their obligations under the 
Dayton accords. 

in a process that American officials 
described as both frustrating and in- 
tricate, the leaders agreed to hand over a 
small group of alleged war criminals, to 
open up access to news organizations, to 
improve freedom of movement and as- 
sociation before elections scheduled for 
September in Bosnia, to restore air and 
rail links and to release the last 219 
prisoners that should have been set free 
Jan. 19. 

The secretary of state met with the 
Serbian leader, Slobodan Milosevic: the 
president of Croatia. Franjo Tudjman. 
and the acting president of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. Ejup Ganic. 

Mr. Christopher called it “an impor- 
tant day" in a “step-by-step process" to 
ensure that peace has a chance to take 
hold in a Bosnia ravaged and traumat- 
ized by a vicious civil war. brought to an 
end by the peace accords reached in 
Dayton. Ohio, and the introduction of 
some 60,000 NATO troops. 

Bur in an explicit acknowledgment of 
how deeply the .Americans and 
Europeans can misunderstand the impact 
of events in Bosnia. Mr. Christopher an- 
nounced that only on Monday, after 
nearly a week of burning and looting 
designed to drive out Serbs from the 
Sarajevo suburb of Grbavica. NATO 
troops will step up their patrols there and 
make arrests to tty to bring calm to the 
area, which was being transferred from 
Serbian to Muslim and Croatian control. 

American commanders of NATO had 
been reluctant to take over police func- 
tions, even temporarily, but the result 
was to undermine confidence in a mul- 
tiethnic Sarajevo, senior American of- 
ficials acknowledged Monday. 

This effort to hammer the Bosnians to 
live up to their promises will take a 
regular and consistent effort by Mr. 
Christopher and the American officials 
responsible, they admit, predicting 
monthly compliance meetings to try to 
ensure that the civilian side of the 
Dayton accords do not collapse. 

“It’s not collapsing, but it's a mess.” 
a senior American official said, describ- 
ing intense mutual mistrust among the 
Serbs, Muslims and Croats. “We’re try- 
ing to establish a foundation and give 
them the tools. But we can't teach them 
to be democrats in six months, and they 
finally have to be responsible for whar 
happens.” 

News services reported from Sara- 
jevo: 

Arson fires blazed in more than a 
dozen buildings Monday as marauding 


Serbs laid waste to Sarajevo’s last Ser- 
bian district in a vicious display of de- 
fiance of international authority. 

Anarchy reigned in Grbavica. where 
gangs of ihugs burned houses and stole 
whatever they could from the district 
that is to pass to Muslim and Croatian 
rule on Tuesday. 

The Serbian gangs had two goals: to 
ruin as much as possible before handing 
over the city to the Muslim -Croat fed- 
eration that "is to govern half of Bosnia, 
and to scare the last diehard Serb res- 
idents into fleeing. 

Bosnia's former battlefield foes have 
another deadline Tuesday, to pull back a 
kilometer from former from lines. But 
Monday, the Muslim-led government 
army was still in its main barracks and 
other military facilities in Sarajevo. 

Major Simon Base lock, a spokesman 
for the NATO peacekeeping force, said 
pressure on the government would con- 
tinue. and that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization had the right to enforce the 
pullback by force, if needed. 

.Arson fires and looting occurred in the 
other four Sarajevo districts that changed 
hands over the past month, but the vi- 
olence in Grbavica seemed much worse. 

Fires on Sunday engulfed the dis- 
trict's main market, a food warehouse, 
and dozens of apartments inhabited by 
Serbs. Croats and Muslims. 

Families hoping to save their homes 
were no match for the marauding gangs. 

One elderly Serb couple fled their 
home after the apartment next door was 
set ablaze, blaming their neighbor. 

“He set fire and left some ammuni- 
tion inside and it exploded.” said the 
woman, who was too frightened to give 
her name. rAP, Reuters i 
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Internet Spells Trouble, 
Book Publishers Declare 


By Doreen Carvajal 

. Hew York Times Service 


PARIS — Officially, “Le Grand 
Secret” remains a literary state secret, a 
physician’s tortured confessional dis- 
closing foe elaborate deception to hide 
the failing health of Frangois Mitterrand 
and the vagaries of his prostate. 

The former French president’s griev- 
ing famil y has sc orn ed the book, and a 
French judge has banned it for privacy 
violationsT&ut these state secrets are foe 
world’s to share with a few computer 
keystrokes to Internes Web rites that hold 


of Mr. Mitterrand, his mouth 
muitiedby tape. Still in preparation is an 
En glish version, which is being trans- 
lated by eager Internet volunteers in 
Pennsylvania, California and Britain. 

“My first reaction when it happened 
was well-done, weD-piayed,” said Olivier 
Orban, the director of Pk» Publishing, 
whidi soW40,(XW copies offoe book in the 
week before it was banned br January. 
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“But then I realized foe danger on the 
Internet for all books in the future. We 
can’t protect the author and foe copy- 
right. 1 think we have no means to fight 
against it.” 

The same anxiety has stricken pub- 
lishers in the United States, who con- 
tend list copyright infringement on the 
Internet is the industry's biggest threat. 

Worried publishing executives are 
pressing for new legislation that will 
tighten copyright restrictions on the In- 
ternet ana impose penalties for viol- 
ations of as much as $500,000 in fines 
and five-year jail sentences. 

Later this month, the Senate Judiciary 
committee will hold a hearing on the 
proposed legislation, focusing on the 
piracy of books on the Internet along 
with music, videos and software. 

Some fiction publishers say it is not a 
major problem, arguing that few people 
are willing to curl up with a computer to 
savor a novel or pay for foe paper and 
toner to prim out “war and Peace.” 

Most people in foe industry are wor- 
ried about potential threats, particularly 
tile refinement of scanning technology 
that could speed foe electronic trans- 
mission and distribution of runaway un- 
derground best sellers. 

“Just as we teach our children not to 
steal toys, just as we teach our children 
not to plagiarize, we have to get across 
the message tharyou don't steal from ,foe 
Internet, ” said Barbara Munder, a senior 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill publish- 
ing, who testified before a congressional 
committee on foe issue in February. 

Simon & Schuster, foe largest pub- 
lisher in foe United States, is not even 
waiting for Congress to vote. It has hired 

See NET, Page 7 
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100 Die in Disco Fire Near Manila 


Tbt Al l o cate d fVo. 

SCOTS BURY THEIR CHILDREN — Abigail McLennan’s coffin 
leaving church in Dunblane, Scotland. Four of 16 children murdered Last 
week were buried Monday as the town began a week of funerals. Page 2. 


MANILA (Combined Dispatches) 
— A fire that raced through a dis- 
cotheque in a Manila suburb early 
Tuesday killed at least 100 people, 
including many students celebrating 
the end of the school year, local fire 
officials said. 

A Quezon City police official said 
that many bodies had been taken out 
of the Ozone Disco Pub and that 
“there are many more still inside.” 

A narrow corridor leading to the 
dance floor was littered with bodies, 
said Adolfo Gutierrez, chief of staff of 
the Quezon City mayor’s office. 
“There may have been a stampede 
because the bodies were piled on top 
of each other,” he said. 

A witness interviewed by a radio 
station said that he had seen people 
rushing out of the disco, with thick 
smoke billowing behind them, and 
that many of them were burned. 

Reports said the fire was triggered 
by a fuel tank of cooking gas that 
exploded. ( Reuters. API 
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N.Y. Stocks Leap to Record 

The stock market soared nearly 100 
points Monday and set a record high 
5.683.60 as optimism spread that the 
economy was strong enough to bol- 
ster corporate profits. (Page 141 


Sponsors Warm Up for the Run to Olympic Profit 


By Thomas Heath 

Washington Past Service 


WASHINGTON — On an idyllic 
morning in May, or a lush twilight in 
June, perhaps in foe middle of an Iowa 
cornfield or along the edge of a Missouri 
riverbank, a proud American wiO carry 
the Olympic roneb as it makes its way to 
Atlanta for the 1996 Olympic Games. 
For one kilometer, the torchbearer will 
be a small link in the 84-day, 15,000- 
mile relay that runs from Los Angeles 
through 42 states. The poignant moment 


will be cheered by onlookers lining the 
route. 

It could be a scene from a Norman 
Rockwell painting. But. this being the 
Olympic Games of 1996 in foe United 
States, foe frame of foe picture is much 
witter, much more complicated, much 
less picturesque. 

The torch bearer will have lots of 

company. 

Bach of the 10,000 chosen for the 
honor will be accompanied by an escort 
wearing a uniform emblazoned with 
“Coca-Cola” on foe left breast and a 


big “C” — for Champion sportswear 
— on the left sleeve. An entourage of 
German BMW vehicles will flank the 
torch bearers. Motorola Inc. cellular 
phones and pagers will monitor the 
course. 

And in the most proprietary indicator 
of Coca-Cola’s interest in the Games, 
the company will select one-quarter of 
the torchbemers. 

Coca-Cola logos and billboards will 
line the route; onlookers will be able to 
buy soft drinks; Coca-Cola celebrations 
will be held in towns along foe way. 


before and after the torch passes; a sigi 
touting Coca-Cola's campaign alread 
hangs from the Seattle space needle ani 
has been flashed in Times Square. Tb 
company has unveiled its teievisioi 
commercial, billboards and print ad 
vertisements so bottlers can use thi 
campaigns along the torch trail. 

Money from official Olympic spon 
sors will provide about 80 percent of tin 
S 1 .58 billion needed to stage the Game 
this summer. Sponsorship of tin 

See TORCH, Page 6 
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Land Shares Into Votes / Dream lor Farm Workers Becomes Reality _ 

Yeltsin Decree Is Sowing Another Russian Revolution 


By Michael Specter 

iVw York Times Servin' 

T ULA, Russia — The wheels of demo- 
cracy were moving about as fast as 
molasses at die monthly session of the 
Tula Land Reform Committee. 

There was a lot of talk about tractor repair and 
tax laws. There were farmers wondering about 
alien to plant the spring grain, and whether the 
government was going to give them any money 
to do it 

Then they got to the item that Russia has been 
waiting for, in vain, for centuries. 

“Let's discuss the decree that will change 
your lives." said Alexander Ignatenko, director 
of the Center for Agricultural Reform in this 
Russian farming center about 160 kilometers 
(100 miles) south of Moscow. “Who wants to 
buy or sell their land?" 

At that point the place erupted. There were 
questions about collateral, mongages and prop- 
erty rights. A lawyer discussed the importance of 
depreciation, and people started calking about the 
value of accountants and the meaning of deeds. 

Gager to give millions of Russian peasants a 
personal reason to embrace his reforms and 
reject communism in the presidential election in 
June, President Boris N. Yeltsin has issued a 
decree that permits people to buy and sell land 
for the first time since the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. 

It is hard to envision an act that could have a 
more dramatic effect on the Russian economy or 
on die psyche of the people. 

With a single stroke of the pen. Mr. Yeltsin 
has opened the country's bigeest and most valu- 
able market to the type ot voter who long ago 
tired of his leadership. Unlike industrial privat- 
ization, which has been viewed widely by poor 
people as a new system of legalized theft for the 
ruling elites, this type of land reform means that 
every peasant who rents a garden plot now owns 
iL 

“This is why we had the revolution.” said 
Andrei Velin. a fanner here, and one of Russia's 
12 million full-time agricultural workers who 
can now sell, lease, rent or buy land. 

“We have been promised the land forever and 
nobody has ever let us have it. Now it is ours and 
nobody is ever going to cake it back." 

Of course, it is not quite so simple. Com- 
munists bitterly oppose the measure because 
they believe it will open the land to speculation 
and plundering — code for sale to foreigners, 
which the law explicitly prohibits. The measure 
also prohibits the sale of any urban land. 

But five years after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, the decree permits the millions of people 
who live on farms that used to be run by the state 
to sell their shares at will. 

In addition, most Russians have a plot of land 
not far from where they live that they use for 
growing vegetables. Those plots, some of them 
quite large, will now belong to the people who 
use them. 

A program so vast will require a lot of support, 
and there are many Communists in positions of 
regional leadership who will try to keep i: from 
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Even its proponents 
concede the possibility of 
panic selling, and reform 
leaders within the Yeltsin 
government and without 
have stressed that a wide 
education program is 

needed to explain to 
people what their rights 
are. 

“Obviously we need ro 
explain to people that they 
can lease their land ami 
i-am far more money over 
time without relinquish- 
ing it than if they just sold 
it.” said Catherine Goro- 
dentsev of International. 
Finance Carp., which as 
an investment branch of 
the World Bank has fo- 
cused heavily on land re- 
form in Russia. 

Here in Tula, a region 
with a population of two 
milli on where Internation- 
al Finance Corp. has one 
of its projects, farmers 
have learned quickly that 
private property can be 
more effective than shared - 


• •• -v * • •• ■ •' • <vfct^k*-m>«rwY«uTBn- state enterprises. 

A worker on a collective farm in Nenashevo walking her geese. She is one of millions who can now sell land. 

succeeding The new effort, which stands as law in the Russian agriculture, which has not only been 

“What he has done is outrageous,” said absence of any other passed by both houses of essential for feeding the nation but has also 

Nikolai Kharitonov, a leader of the pro-Com- Parliament, goes much further. It used to be that always been 

munist Agrarian faction in Parliament. “He has members of former state farms had to get the Last year s fall gram Invest was the worst, m 

taken one of the most important issues in Russian permission of their neighbors ami colleagues to 30 years, airi JRusnan agnculnjralofficial s 

life and just decided thatnobody but him should sell land. Now people can do what they want. that at least 30,000 independent fanners are now 

have a say in how it is resolved. We are not Land certificates will be distributed to mil- bankrupt. Some of those bankruptcies were m- 

omjosed to the regulated sale of land. But there lions of people, and the government has b^n evitable because the Soviet Union created more 

hastobe logic and reason. You can't just turn the ordered to write contracts for everyone explain- than 25.000 major state forms, and many of them 

farmlands of Russia into real estate.’ ’ ing what they own and how they can sell a. were never productive. But as a result, Russia s 

That sentiment is widely held because in demoralized rural population has been one of the 

Russia land has rarely been treated like other T* jforeover, people who have built biggest bases of support for the Communist 
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bLmhwihiwMToM state enterprises, 
row sell land. But these last few years 

have been devastating to 
Russian agriculture, which has not only been 
essential for feeding the nation but has also 
always been a barometer of national pride. 

Last year’s fall grain harvest was the worst in 
30 years, and Russian agricultural officials say 
that at least 30,000 independent fanners are now 
bankrupt. Some of those bankruptcies were in- 
evitable because the Soviet Union created more 


Russia land has rarely been treated like other 
commodities. That is one reason that neither the 
previous nor current parliaments have ever pro- 
duced a land code. 

The Bolsheviks drove out the czars in part by 
crying “Land to the peasants!” but the pledge 
went largely unfulfilled. Stalin's forced col- 
lectivization movement, in which millions of 
small landowners, or kulaks, were murdered, 
was one of the central disasters of the Soviet 
era. 

Still, it has proved almost impossible in the 
last five years to convert Russia's huge and 
deeply inefficient system of collective farms into 
any kind of free enterprise. 

Land sales are endorsed in the constitution, 
and Mr. Yeltsin issued a decree in 1 993 that had 
similar goals but far less scope. It basically 
granted the theoretical right to sell property but 
did not provide any of the tools to do iL 

Without the ability to use private land as a 
collateral fora loan or sell it with the certainty that 
the buyer would really get to keep it, the decree 
foundered in a sea of contradictory legalisms. 


M small dachas, the country cottages 
that are a staple of Russian life, on 
public plots of land now own those 
plots. For the first time they will be able to 
expand their holdings or sell them to somebody 
other titan a family member. 

“This is the most serious step we have ever 
seen toward the creation of a real land market in 
this country,'’ said Vassili Uzan, a senior re- 
searcher at the Russian Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, who has long advocated such a plan. 
* *tf it is carried out properly, it would be hard to 
overstate its significance." 

The big question is that “if." Opponents of 
the plan say that at least two-thirds of land-share 
owners in Russia are elderly retirees who might 
easily sell their land to get quick cash. 

“Millions of shares will be dumped on the 
market and prices will be worth nothing." said 
Mikhail Lap shin, leader of the Agrarian faction, 
which is the biggest opponent of the plan. "Rich 
people will be able to buy all the land, but an 
ordinary farmer won’t have a chance." 


demoralized rural population has been one of the 
biggest bases of support for the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Yeltsin’s plan is a carefully crafted chal- 
lenge to all that. And he is betting that voters, 
once they have a deed in their hands, may th in k 
twice about supporting people who threaten to 
take it away. . 

For that reason the biggest immediate effect of 
the edict may be political. It is clearly a bold 
effort to appeal to the Communists’ core con- 
stituency: the older, rural retirees who have been 
badly buffeted by economic changes and who 
feel that they have received nothing in the new 
Russia but pain. 

COMING UP 

China has recently begun to mobilize a 
national campaign against smoking. But its 
effort runs against a powerful tide of 
interests vested in the vast state-owned 
■ tobacco monopoly, which has become ike 
, world's largest cigarette producer. 


Odysseus Elytis, Lyrical Greek Poet Awarded a Nobel, Dies at 84 


The Associated Press 

ATHENS — Odysseus Elytis. 84. a 
Nobel prize-winning poet famed for his 
sensuous lyrics about the Greek islands 
and the nation’s turbulent history, died 
here Monday, his lawyer said, appar- 
ently from a heart attack. 

Mr. Elytis, a shy recluse known for a 
simple lifestyle, was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1979. the second 
Greek poet to receive the award. 


He was best known in Greece as the 
author of an epic poem, “Axion Esti," 
(Worthy It Be). It was described as a 
“Bible for the Greek people" by the 
composer Mikis Theodorakis. who set it 
to music. 

Bom Odysseus Alepoudelis in Irak- 
lion, Crete, the son of a wealthy family 
of soap manufacturers, he lived in a 
modest bachelor apartment here. 

But he shunned Athenian social and 


intellectual circles, preferring to devote 
himself to what he called a “constant 
quest for the troth in ray work, where the 
most difficult thing is to concentrate on 
the essential the pure.” 

His first poems of sun. sea and sky, 
inspired by summer vacations with his 
family on the islands of Lesbos. Spetsai 
and Crete, were first published in an 
avant-garde literary magazine in 1935. 

Except for a few poems based on his 


war experiences as a soldier in Albanian 
from 1940 to 1941, Mr. Elytis vanished 
from the Greek literary scene until the 
publication of “Axion Esti" in 1959. 

The poem, a long work in three parts 
that fused Mr. Elytis’ personal exper- 
ience with a eulogy of Greek folklore 
and history, catapulted him to literary 
fame. 

The poem became a popular anthem 
for young Greeks when it was set to 


music by Mr. Theodorakis, who was the 
composer of the award-winning film 
score for “Zorba the Greek." 

Over the next two decades, Mr. Elytis 
wrote prolifically, meticulously polish- 
ing his poems before subnutting them to 
critical scrutiny. 

“I am personifying Greece in my 
poems.” he once said, “all the beautiful 
and bitter moments beneath the sky of 
Attica.” 


Scots Begin 
A Sad Week 

Of Funerals 
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DUNBLANE, Scotland —Two litde 
girls who were best friends were bunco 
Monday after a joint service, the first *n 
a week of funerals in this shattered 

town. - . x* 

Mourners sang “Give Me Joy ffi My 
Heart” at the end of the service for 

Emma Crozier and Joanna Ross, both of 

whom were 5, in an Episcopal church at 
Bridge of Allan, a town near here. 

The were die first for the 16 

kindergarten children who woe mas- 
sacred last Wednesday by Thomas 
Hamilton in the gymnasium at Dun- 
blane elementary sdjooL 

Mr. Hamflton, 43, also killed ateach- 
er, Gwenne Mayor, before shooting and 
killing himself . 

“I recall on Sundays dial Emm a and 
Joanna would sit together at th e front 
pew, bobbing around and chatting,' ’ die 
Reverend William Gilmour said at the 
funeral which was attended by a crowd 
of 800 people that spilled out of the 
church, into the graveyard and paririag 
lot. 

The funerals of Abigail McLennan 
and Kevin Hassel, also aged 5, were 
held at a small church in Dunblane later 
in the day. , J .... 

Six more of the murdered children 
vriD be buried or cremated Tuesday. The 

rest, inc luding the teacher, Ms. Mayor, 
will have funerals Wednesday and 
Thursday. The authorities have not said 
what they plan to do with Mr. 
Hamilton's body. 

The police asked reporters and pho- 
tographers to stay away from the fu- 
nerals, and they did, although the fam- 
ilies gave permission for some to stand 
outside the church at Bridge of AD an. A 
police spokesman gave a brief descrip- 
tion of me service. 

After days of intensive coverage, 
many news organizations withdrew 
their reporters from Dunblane when the 
police and community leaders asked 
that people be left to grieve in peace. 

The Press Association, the British 
news agency, said it would withdraw all 
of its staff on Monday. 

In London, the British Broadcasting 
Corp. announced that in deference to die 
victims’ families it had postponed show- 
ing* d ocuroemaiy me massa cre. 

The slaughter was Britain’s worst 
mass murder in modem history. 

Mr. Hamilton, who was aimed with 
four legally held handguns, also 
wounded 12 children and two other 
- teacbers.rHe. had complained ofa public 
conspiracy to bar him from or g a nizing 
youth activities. _ 

Hospital workers said the eight chil- 
dren and two' teachers still in the hos- 
pital were improving. 

Coll Austin and Amie Adam, who 
had been in intensive care, were taken 
off the critical list at a hospital in Glas- 
gow, and doctors there said they were 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The five wounded children in Stirling 
Royal Infirmary were also reported to 
be in good totnditioin, and two were 
expected to be sent home later in the 
week. 

The Dunblane elementary school was 
scheduled to reopen Friday. When stu- 
dents return, they will be greeted with a 
huge pile of stuffed toys sent from well- 
wishers around the world. 

(AP. Reuters) 


Thomas Enders, 64, a Figure in Cambodia Raids 
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• By Clifford Krauss 

New York Time * Sendee 

NEW YORK — Thomas O. En- 
ders. 64, a career diplomat who 
played a major role in the secret 
bombing of Cambodia during the 
Nixon administration and guided the 
early Reagan administration's policy 
in Centra] America, died of melan- 
| oma here Sunday. 

Mr. Enders was a blunt-spoken 
conservative pragmatist whose dip- 
lomatic career included assignments 
as ambassador to Canada and Spain, 
assistant secretary of state for eco- 
nomic and business affairs and as- 
sistant secretary of state for inter- 
American affairs. 

In 1971, he was assigned to Cam- 
bodia where he became deputy chief 
of mission. There, Ambassador 
Emory C. Swank placed Mr. Enders 
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in charge of a committee that re- 
viewed and cleared requests by the 
government of Prime Minuter Lon 
Nol for secret U.S. bombing raids on 
Cambodian territory occupied by 
North Vietnamese forces. 

Mr. Enders’ role in the bombing 
was considered a vital component of 
President Richard Nixon's efforts to 
bolster the Saigon government during 
the withdrawal of U.S. ground forces 
from South Vietnam, winning him the 
recognition of Henry A. Kissinger.. 

But it angered powerful members 
of Congress when he was accused of 
misleading two staff members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
who went to Phnom Penh in 1973 to 
investigate whether the U.S. air strikes 
exceeded congressional restrictions. 

After retiring in 1986, he was an 
international financial adviser at Sa- 
lomon Brothers. 
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Gad Haq Ali Gad Haq ? 78, 
Egyptian Religious Authority 
CAIRO (NYT) — Sheikh Gad Haq 
Ali Gad Haq, 78, an influential voice 
of conservative Islam who headed 
Egypt's highest religious authority, 
died of a heart attack Friday here. 

As the grand sheikh of A1 Azhar.one 
of the Muslim world’s most renowned 
religious institutions, he was a source 
of support and frustration for Egypt’s 
secular government during a time of 
deepening religious sentiment in the 
country. Appointed to the post in 3982 
by President Hosni Mubarak, he spoke 
out strongly against the Muslim mil- 
itant campaign to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. 

Roswell L. Gilpatric, 89, 
Former U.S. Defense Aide 
NEW YORK (NYT)— Roswell L. 


Gilpatric, 89, who played a pivotal 
role in the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962, when he was deputy secretary 
of defense, died of prostate cancer 
here Friday. 

In accounts of the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962, Mr. Gilpatric was cred- 
ited with speaking out at akey point in 
discussions that led to President John 
F. Kennedy's decision to impose a 
naval blockade, rather than launching 
an invasion or air strike or seeking a 
negotiated settlement through die 
United Nations. 

Mr. Gilpatric was presiding partner 
in the Cravath, Swain and Moore law 
firm from 1966 until 1977. 

Merle Eugene Curd, 98. a scholar 
of American history and a Pulitzer 
Prize- winning author, died March 9 in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


TRAVEL UPDATE : 

Qantas Gels Closer to British Airways; 

SYDNEY (AP) — Qantas Airways said Monday that it 
planned to merge its operations in Bangkok and Singapore ■ 
with British Airways. - : 

The cost cutting moves will involve the establishment of * 
joint offices in bom cities, and the merging of sales, marketing » 
and operational activities. 

British Airways owns 25 percent of Qantas. which went * 
public last year when the Australian government sold its 75 
percent interest 

Bad News for Thai Tourist Industry : 

BANGKOK (AP) — Thailand’s tourist industry should > 
brace for a bad period because of the tensions between China - 
and Taiwan, a leading bank said Monday. . . 

Taiwanese were the third largest group of tourists to visit . 
Thailand in 1995. while mai n la n d Chinese were the fifth, said' 
a report from Thai Fanners Bank Research Center. 

“The political tensions will have an adverse affect” cm 
tourist arrivals from both countries, the- bank said in a state- 
ment. 
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FBI Grows, and Steps on Big Toes 


. By Walter Pincus 

Washington Post Service 


^WASHINGTON - Al the U^. Em- 
bassy m Rome last month, FBI and CIA 
a«nts stationed iq Europe met to es- 
tablish ground rules to coordinate their 
(^eranoos against global organized 
crime, terrorism and drug trafficking. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which has offices . in 23 countries, and 
training missions in many more, wants 

to 1 increase its foreign activities 

pushed not only by its own bureaucracy 
but also by th e White House. 

The administration wants to capitalize 
on the bureau’s reputation for fighting 
crime, a reputation that has been pro- 
moted in newly independent countries. 

The growing FBI overseas contingent 
is establishing relationships with foreign 
police and intelligence groups that 
already have ties with the Central In- 
telligence Agency. And FBI agents 
abroad are also trying to develop their 
own clandestine informants, sometimes 
recruiting individuals who work for the 
CtA or have been dismissed by it. 

“Hie FBI already has tried to recruit 
people the CIA dropped as untrust- 
worthy,” a government official says. 

It was because of such problems and 
turf clashes between FBI legal attaches 
and CIA chiefs of station that the Rome 
meeting was set up, according to the 
general counsel of the CIA. Jeffrey 
Smith, and the general counsel of the 
FBI, Howard M. Shapiro. 


But Rome was just one sign of how 
the FBI's aggressive expansion overseas 
has milled feathers, not only at the CIA, 
but also at the State Department. All 
three are trying to collaborate on posi- 
Cold War threats. 

For more than eight months, officials 
at the State and Justice departments have 
tried to agree cm the relationships be- 
tween U.S. ambassadors and FBI op- 
eratives in their countries. 

“We have been ai loggerheads over 
the interrelationship between law en- 
forcement and foreign policy.” said a 
State Department official involved in the 
process. The problem, the official said, 
is how much knowledge and control the 
U.S. ambassador in a country will have 
over the FBI's activities. 

Mr. Shapiro of the FBI said the stick- 
ing point was how to solve disputes when 
an ambassador and a legal attach^ for the 
FBI “disagree” on a course to be taken. 

Meanwhile, as a senior Stale Depart- 
ment official said last week, “the FBI is 
on a roll” in its international efforts. 

At a gathering in Davos, Switzerland, 
in February, the director of the FBI, 
Louis J. Freeh, met with officials from 
more than a dozen countries — six pres- 
idents, seven prime ministers and three 
foreign ministers. 

According to the FBI, Mr. Freeh was 
prepared for the meetings with material 
from the State Department desk officer 
for each country, and in many cases the 
director conferred with the U.S. am- 
bassadors involved. 


Tax Break 
For Expats 
Seems Safe 

haenwiotal Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Americans living and 
working abroad will not lose their 
$70,000 income tax exemption un- 
der the budget for fiscal 1997 that 
the White House will release Tues- 
day, a senior Treasury Department 
official said Monday. 

Leslie Samuels, assistant secret- 
ary of die Treasury for tax policy, 
said, “We are not repealing the 
$70,000 exclusion of earned income 
for U.S. citizens resident abroad.'’ 

While- Congress could decide 
d i fferently on the issue, the de- 
cision by tile administration indic- 
ates that the exemption will prob- 
ably remain intact. 

The exclusion, first enacted in 
1926 as an incentive for U.S. ex- 
ports, allows AmericaxK , hVing oLtr- 
■side the United States 1 it> earn tip to • 
$70,000.ayear without paying U.S .. 
income- tax. Eariting? 1 above, that 
leveltffesubject totax. 

A number of forrigp governments 
require Americans in their countries 
to pay taxes on their earnings, and 
these taxes'are nonnally deductible 
from any U.S. obligation. 


U.S. Widens Legal Battle 
Against Tobacco Industry 


By David Johnston 

New York Times Service 


WASHINGTON — The Justice De- 
partment. which began investigating the 
tobacco industry three years ago, has in 
recent months expanded the c riminal 
and civil inquiries, making them tire 
Clinton administration's most aggress- 
ive prosecutorial effort against the 
makers of a single consumer product, 
government and private lawyers follow- 
ing the issue say. 

At the leading edge of the Justice 
Department's actions, which could 
threaten tobacco executives with jail 
terms, are separate grand jury inquiries 
by federal prosecutors in New York 
City, Brooklyn. New York, the District 
of Columbia, Alexandria, Virginia, and 
New Orleans, where the first indict- 
ments against tobacco company em- 
ployees ore expected soon. 

.The inquiries are looking into al leg- 
ations _offraud are! perjury by tobacco 
executives. 

Prosecutors are examining whether 
tobacco executives illegally conspired 
to obstruct a congressional investigation 
into how much they knew about nicotine 
and its risks and whether they had de- 


As Federal Payroll Falls, 
Contract Workers Swell 


By Jeff Gerth 

New York Times Service 


WASHINGTON — Even as Pres- 
ident BUI Clinton and congressional Re- 
publicans race to take credit for shrink- 
ing tire federal payroll, the 
government’s costs for outside, or con- 
tract, employees keep rising. 

Critics of federal contracting policies 
contend that prxmoimceinents crediting 
the shrinking federal work force with 
bringing big savings to taxpayers are 
overstated. And they say there are other 
disadvantages that cannot be measured 
monetarily. 

The government spent $103 billion in 
salary and expenses for its employees in 
1995, said John A Koskinen, the deputy 

director for management at the Office of 
Management and Budget, a $1 billion 
decline from its payroll costs in 1993 
and 1994. 

But the dollar value of federal service 
contracts with private companies has 
risen more than 3 5 percent a year since 
1993, to SI 14 billion last year. 

Senator David H. Pryor, Democrat of 
Arkansas, who has long been a critic of 
federal contracting policies, said, “The 
whole philosophy of beating our chest 
and saying how fewer employees we 
havebotneverin the same breath raying 
look at bow much larger we are gening 
in the use of private contractors is not an 
bonest portrayal of what's going on with 
tax dollars.” 

Mr. Clinton refers frequently to the 
elimination of more than 200,000 fed- 
eral positions, about 10 percent of tire 
federal workforce, during his tenure, an 
indication that “the era of big gov- 
ernment is over,” as he said in his State 
of the Union Message. Most of that 
decrease comes from civilian jobs ai the 
Pentagon. : 

But while those jobs have vanished on 

paper, many of the responsibilities are 
being fulfilled by outside contractors. 
Supporters cite cost effectiveness as one 
reason to use outride workers, but 
demonstrating’ widespread savings has 
proved difficult- . 

For example, officials of the General 
Accounting Office, the accounting, arm 
of Congress, testified last year ttet they 
could not measure whether having me 
work of 20.000 to 30.000 employees of 
the General Services Administration 
done instead by contractors' employees 
was saving .the government any 

money. . , 

The administration . nevertheless is 
going forward with plans to allow laid- 


ceived their shareholders about how 
much the companies knew about the 
hazards of smoking, lawyers following 
die inquiries said. 

Other grand juries are investigating 
whether industry-financed research 
groups have fraudulently operated as 
public relations shields for the in- 
dustry. 

The Justice Department's investig- 
ations have been under way for months 
or. in some cases, since 1993. Although 
department officials said privately in 
1994 and early 1995 that indictments 
were unlikely, expectations are now 
rising. 

The tobacco companies' aura of in- 
vincibility in court has been weakened 
by industry whistle-blowers, disclosures 
of revealing internal company docu- 
ments and a recent crack in the in- 
dustry's once-soiid wall of resistance to 
any efforts by plaintiffs to hold com- 
panies financially responsible for the 
consequences of smoking. 

Representative Martin Meehan. 
Democrat of Massachusetts, who was 
among the first lawmakers to urge At- 
torney General Janet Reno in 1994 to 
begin a Justice Department inquiry into 
whether the tobacco industry had il- 
legally withheld its knowledge of the 
dangers of tobacco, said that he was 
astonished by the changes at the de- 
partment 

“It wasn't always such a hot issue 
over there at Justice,” Mr. Meehan said. 

' ‘They were doubting Thomases at first 
But a lot has changed since then. There 
has been a major commitment of re- 
sources and time and effort” 

So far, four of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s six litigating divisions have 
taken up tobacco-related issues, includ- 
ing the criminal, civil, anti-trust and 
energy and natural resources divisions. 

In addition, the Justice Department’s 
chief legal adviser’s office, the Office of 
Legal Counsel, is examining Fust 
Amendment issues related to tobacco 
advertising. 

Justice Department officials are care- 
ful to insist that its prosecutors are fol- 
lowing the facts and die law, and they 
avoid any comment that would suggest a 
politically motivated campaign to turn 
tobacco into an outlaw industry. 

Nevertheless, the renewed effort by 
the department coincided with the ad- 
ministration's broad new assault on to- 
bacco in the summer of 1995. Thar is 
when President Bill Clinton started a 
campaign to discourage smoking by 
teenagers and embraced a Food and 
Drug Administration proposal to reg- 
ulate tobacco as an addictive drug. 

The Justice Department criminal in- 
vestigations have gathered force in the 
shadow of high-profile civil actions, es- 
pecially lawsuits filed by five states 
seeking to recover health care costs re- 
lated to smoking and a giant class-action 
suit brought by about 60 law firms on 
behalf of all American smokers who 
said they were addicted. 

In a stunning break with the in- 
dustry’s unbending tradition of fierce 
legal warfare against all adversaries, the 
Liggett Group, part of Brooke Group 
and the smallest of the country's five 
major tobacco companies, agreed last 
week to settle the class-action suit and 
the claims brought by the stales. 

The Justice Department denies that its 
efforts have been orchestrated by the 
■ White House. 

T fy m i ■fv r »n “We are capable of targeting an in- 

Jliry Lomicts tnc Ivuicr dustry where we believe something is 
J terribly wrong.” said Carl Stem, the 


off workers at another department, the 
Pentagon, to do the same work for con- 
tractors. after an independent commis- 
sion recommended closing military de- 
pots in California and Texas last year. 

Over all. Mr. Koskinen acknow- 
ledged, the government does not know 
how many private workers it is paying 
for. 

“You can use any number you 
want.” he said, “but whatever it is, it is 
a lot of people.” 

But he said that he did not think die 
replacement of federal workers with 
private workers sp as widespread. 

For critics, some of the new federal 
contracting bears too much resemblance 
to earlier practices that led to trouble. 
They are concerned about the use of 
agreements, known as cost-plus con- 
tracts, that pay for the costs incurred by 
contractors, with no limits. 

Tbe administrator of the White House 
office that formulates contracting 
policy, Steven J. Kelman, said tbe ad- 
ministration had overhauled its procure- 
ment rules in the last 17 months, saving 
some money and getting better results 
by expanding tbe use of contracts that 
emphasize performance standards. The 
administration is also moving away 
from cost-plus contracts, toward ones in 
which the costs are fixed. 

“Going to the outside for service 
functions is just smart government if it's 
done smartly,” Mr. Kelman said. 

Advocates of increased privatization 
also cite ineffectiveness by the. gov- 
ernment. “The government gets an F for 
its efforts on debt collection, ’ said Rep- 
resentative Steve Hon, Republican of 
California. 


Of 2 at Abortion Clinics 

The Associated Press 

DEDHAM, Massachusetts — A jury 
convicted John C. Salvi 3d of first- 
degree murder Monday in the shooting 
deaths of two abortion -clinic workers. 

He was also convicted on five counts 
of assauh with intent to murder in attacks 
on two dinks near Boston. 

Attorneys for Mr. Salvi admitted that 
he' had killed two receptionists and 
wounded five other people in the Dec. 
30, 1994, attacks, but presented an in- 
sanity defense. A first-degree murder 
conviction carries a mandatory sentence 
of life in prison without parole. 


Justice Department spokesman. “But 
this is a convergence of a number of bits 
and pieces that just happen to be coming 
together at a time when there is a great 
deal of public and journalistic in- 
terest,” 

The criminal investigations have 
raised tbe stakes for tobacco companies. 
They represent a personal threat to some 
top industry executives, who could face 
prison terms. Imprisonment for tobacco 
executives would almost certainly un- 
dercut the efforts of the $45 billion in- 
dustry to portray itself as a legitimate 
corporate enterprise. Several top exec- 
utives have quietly hired prominent 
criminal defense lawyers. 


POLITIC ALNOTES 


Another issue being debated among 
the FBI, CIA and State is how fasr the 
bureau will grow overseas and where it 
will be established. 

The Stale Department has watched as 
the FBI expansion was encouraged by 
some of the same members of Congress 
who had made deep cuts in the foreign 
service presence abroad. At a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee session last 
week. Senator Mitch McConnell. Re- 
publican of Kentucky, suggested that Mr. 
Freeh use money saved from this year's 
FBI foreign-training programs to open 
offices in Cairo and the Baltic nations. 

At the same session. Mr. Freeh said 
the presidents of Khazaksian and 
Uzbekistan wanted to know “how soon 
the FBI could come to their countries.” 

Although the CIA and FBI have 
battled bureaucratically for 40 years. 
John M. Deutch. the director of central 
intelligence, and Mr. Freeh have ordered 
that they tty again to iron out a re- 
lationship. 

“We probably didn't understand each 
other as we should” said Mr. Smith of 
the CIA. He and the FBI's Mr. Shapiro 
set up the Rome session to help change 
the atmosphere between the two agen- 
cies. But both men are new appointees 
and recognize chat old antagonisms will 
take a long time to subside. 

“Not all the past tensions dissolved” 
after the Rome meeting, Mr. Shapiro said 
“but it reduced the levels of mutual sus- 
picion and ignorance” and ser die stage 
“to deal cooperatively with each other.” 



Pat Buchanan handing out drinks at a tavern on Chicago’s South Side before the St. Patrick's Day parade. 


Buchanan Booed 
In Chicago Parade 

CHICAGO — It is an annual event, 
but every four years it is also trans- 
formed into a pageant of political 
theater. Numerous prominent politi- 
cians and even a future president. Bill 
Clinton in 1992. have marched in the 
South Side St. Patrick's Day parade 
here. 

But this year, the thousands of spec- 
tators who lined Western Avenue lo 
watch the parade had to settle for boo- 
ing Patrick J. Buchanan. ( Mr. Clinton, 
too, was jeered four years ago.) 

Mr. Buchanan, whose campaign for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion has been all but crushed by the 
presumptive nominee. Senator Bob 
Dole, showed up in Chicago with little 
hope of winning the Illinois primary 
Tuesday against Mr. Dole. Along the 
route, he could hear cheers and chants 
of “Go. Pat, Go.” his unofficial cam- 
paign slogan. But a chorus of boos and 
shouts of “You're a bigot" and "You 
maniac' ' also could be heard, f WPi 

A Primary of Sorts 
For 4 Governors 

CHICAGO — Even as they unite 
behind Senator Dole before 1 0 primar- 
ies Tuesday, four Republican gov- 
ernors from the Midwest are eyeing 
one another and a prize each would tike 
to win: a place as Mr. Dole's running 
mate. 

Consider Governor Jim Edgar of 


Illinois, who has lost patience with the 
well -public! zed trips to Washington of 
Governor John Engler of Michigan, in 
which Mr. Englcr usually picks up 
considerable press coverage and finds 
his name olten mentioned a> a vice 

presidential contender. 

"I don't know how. particularly. 
John Engler finds- the time he spends — 
an inordinate lime io me — in Wash- 
ington.” Mr. Edgar said "Apparently, 
you can do that. 1 just haven't been able 
ro figure out how ro do that. Nor do 1 
really want to do that." 

Mr. Engler. Mr. Edgar. Governor 
George V. Voinov ich of Ohio and 
Governor Tommy G. Thompson of 
Wisconsin arc popular in their slates. 
They are also blessed with healthy 
opinions of iheir own political prowess 
in a perceived competition over “who 
is the main governor of the Midw- 
est." <N >Tl 

President Boosts 
Free Trade Pacts 

NEW ORLEANS — In a strong 
defense of his free trade policies. Pres- 
ident Clinton said Monday that eco- 
nomically insecure Americans must al- 
low the country "to reach out lo the 
rest of the world.” 

Mr. Clinton spoke at the dedication 
of a new terminal at the Port of New- 
Orleans. 

The president acknow ledged the in- 
security of many Americans dealing 
with shrinking paychecks and the pro- 
spect of layoffs. But he said that that 
was all the more reason why Amer- 
icans must secure and enforce free 


trade agreements with other nations 
and allow American companies to 
profit from foreign businesses. “We 
need not be afraid of the world toward 
which we are moving." Mr. Clinton 
said. (APi 

Democrats Protest 
Line-Item Veto Plan 

WASHINGTON — Senate Demo- 
crats have sharply criticized a Repub- 
lican agreement on a line -item veto 
proposal, a plan developed by Repub- 
lican leaders in the expectation of sup- 
port from President Clinton. 

Senator Robert C. Byrd. Democrat 
of West Virginia, said the plan, which 
would enable a president to veto in- 
dividual spending items instead of an 
entire bill, was a shift of power away 
from the Congress, which “James 
Madison and the framers would ab- 
hor. " 

The minority leader. Senator 
Thomas A. Daschle of South Dakota, 
said Friday that the proposal's failure 
to allow vetoes of all but the narrowest 
tax breaks showed “where the Re- 
publican allegiances seem to be." He 
added. '/They want to protect those tax 
breaks, regardless of circumstance." 

(NYTl 

Quote /Unquote 

Mr. Byrd on the dangers in the trans- 
fer of power from the legislative to the 
executive branch he sees in the line- 
item veto bill: "In my view it is ana- 
logous to aivine cyanide for a cold.” 

rJVJTl 


Cuba Bishops Decry Plane Shootings 


The Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY — Cuba's 
Roman Catholic bishops have 
condemned the shooting 
down of two American ci- 
vilian planes and called on 
both Washington and Havana 
to refrain from further viol- 
ence. 

News dispatches from 
Havana, monitored in Mex- 
ico City over the weekend, 
said the March 12 document 
signed by the Conference of 
Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Cuba was read in churches 
throughout the nation. 

“The repeated incursions 
of air space were im- 
prudent.” the bishops wrote 
of the flights. But they added, 
“The response was excessive 
and violent’' 

Cuban Air Force planes 
shot down two of three planes 
carrying Cuban exiles from 
Miami over the Florida 
Straits on Feb. 24. Four mem- 
bers of the exile group Broth- 
ers ro the Rescue were 
killed. 

The bishops also exhorted 
Cuban exile groups to prac- 
tice moderation and dialogue 
rather than confrontation. 

It was an extraordinary 
document to be issued in 


Cuba, where the church his- 
torically has stayed out of 
politics and refrains from cri- 
ticizing President Fidel 
Castro's government. 

The Catholic Church has a 
limited following in Cuba. 

The Cuban government 
press agency Prensa Latina 
late Saturday quoted Foreign 
Minister Roberto Robaina as 
saying that the government 
would study the document to 
determine "if it has some 
connection with the political 
aggression of North Amer- 
ican imperialism.” 

The Mexican government 
news agency Notimcx >aid 
the document also criticized 
the Cuban government's 
crackdown on members ni 
Concilio Cubano. a coalition 
of opposition groups that had 
sought to hold a convention in 
Havana on the same day as 
the downing ol the planes. 

Beginning on Fe b. 15. gov - 
emmeni security agents 
began rounding up and ques- 
tioning Concilio members. 
The government has charged 
that Concilio was created and 
is supported by the U.S. gov - 
emment and anii-Cusfro Cu- 
ban exiles. 

The bishops said their op- 


position to the crackdown 
"does not emanate from any 
political consideration aside 
from our worries as pastors of 
the church proposing har- 
mony and dialogue as the 
road to reconciliation." 

The bishops called on the 
Cuban and U.S. governments 
ro seek "alternatives to ri- 
gidity and violence” follow- 
ing recent events, which they 
said "had allowed the most 
intransigent postures to tri- 


umph.” The prelates also cri- 
ticized the tougher U.S. sanc- 
tions against Cuba, signed 
into law last week by Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton, saying 
they will only harm the Cu- 
ban people. 

The document released 
Saturday emerged out of a 
bishops' conference held in 
the eastern community of El 
Cobre, home to a sanctuary 
dedicated to the Virgin of 
Charily. Cuba's patron saint. 


Away From Politics 

• The number of homosexuals who were hurt in bias- 
related assaults in New York City last year decreased by 
40 percent from 1 994. according to a report, but the overall 
number of incidents fell by only 1 percent. Twelve people 
were killed and 182 were hurt in 625 incidents. i.viTj 

• A couple renovating a 100-year-old house in 

Northampton. Massachusetts, found a trow of love letters 
written in the early 1 900s by the daughter nf poor Irish 
immigrants to her black lover. A selection of the letters 
will be published in June. <4Pi 

• A faulty ice- resurfacing machine spewed carbon 
monoxide that sent 70 people to hospitals :md forced the 
evacuation of an arena in Shoreline, Washington. APi 

• Small explosives were used to start burning off the 
Iasi of the residue inside two derailed propane tankers, 
bringing 1,700 residents of Weyauwega. Wisconsin, a 
step closer to ending a two-week evacuation. f.-tPl 

• An off-duty New York City police officer shot and 

killed ai a St. Patrick's Day rock concert, in the process 
wounding the wives of a band member and the band's 
road manager. i APi 
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ASIA/PACIFIC 


Weather Blamed as China Delays Start of New Maneuvers 


OnpiW by Our Suffb'm Dapauln 

TAIPEI — Chinese continued sea 
^ air maneuvers southwest of Taiwan 
Monday, but there was no sign of 
n ew war games that had been scheduled 
to start and run through Taiwan’s firsr 
direct presidential election Saturday. 

Bad weather apparently prevented 
Beijing from launching a third set of 
military exercises, which were to come 
as close as 18 kilometers (II miles) to 
the north coast of Taiwan, in its efforts 
to intimidate Taipei. 

“We have not detected any naval or 
air operations, and this is because of bad 
weather in the exercise zone.” the De- 
fense Ministry in Taipei said of the 
latest expected war games. 

People on the Taiwan-held island of 
Matsu, close to the designated exercise 
zone, said the weather was bad. 


Taipei ordered the evacuation of oth- 
er outlying islands in the Taiwan Strait, 
and reports said Taiwan’s troops on 
front-line islets were taking up defens- 
ive positions. 

Beijing has said the war games do not 
mean it has plans to invade Taiwan. 

Residents of several Chinese-held is- 
lands in the Taiwan Strait were moved 
out In preparation for the newest ex- 
ercises, and fishermen were forced to 
stop operations in the area. 

Fighter jets and ships were on the 
move, said Chinese official son Pingtan 
Island, a command post for the newest 
maneuvers off China's southeastern 
Fujian Province. 

"There are tanks, troop carriers and 
other military vehicles all over.” said a 
radio station official on the island. * 'The 
army has taken charge of local traffic.” 


The newest maneuvers were to over- 
lap with a set of war games that began 
last week. As part of the first round of 
war gomes, which are scheduled to end 
Wednesday, ’ *a small number' ’ of ships 
and planes continued to operate south- 
west of Taiwan, the Defense Ministry in 
Taipei said Monday. It gave no details. 

The two sets of maneuvers and a 
round of ballistic missile tests that 
ended Friday are pan of Beijing’s ef- 
forts to warn voters and the leading 
candidate in Saturday’s vote. President 
Lee Teng-hui, not to make any moves 
toward independence . 

China regards Taiwan, ruled by the 
rival Nationalists, as a renegade 
province, to be recaptured by force if 
necessary. The Nationalists fled the 
mainland after losing a civil war to the 
Communists in 1949. 


Taipei refused to comment on a report 
by a Taiwan newspaper that troops in 
combat gear had taken up positions on 
the beaches of Wuchiu. one of the is- 
lands closest to the planned exercises. 

The director of Taiwan’s National 
Security Bureau, Yin Tsong-wen, said 
the current war games might be fol- 
lowed by yet another round, this one 
possibly on Chinese soil instead of in 
the StraiL 

The chief of staff of the People’s Lib- 
eration Army. Fu Quanyou, said in 
Beijing that China must guard against 
efforts in the West to divide the coun- 
try. 

"Western enemy forces' efforts to 
Westernize and divide China will nor 
change and the activities of Taiwan in- 
dependence forces aimed at splitting the 
motherland will not cease.” the official 


Xinhua news agency quoted him as say- 
ing. 

General Zhang Zhen. vice chairman 
of the Central Military Commission, 
told two visiting French generals that 
"maneuvers beginning Monday will be 
limited to Chinese territorial waters and 
will end on March 25" as scheduled. 

"Zhang stud they were maneuvers 
like anv country has the right to conduct 
and added that there was therefore no 
reason for foreign forces to interfere in 
China's internal affairs,” one of the 
French generals said. 

In Taipei, leftist protesters burned a 
U.S. flag and a model of an aircraft 
carrier to protest American warships in 
the region. Nine ships led by the aircraft 
carrier Independence were patrolling 
near Taiwan, and another task force was 
en route. (Reuters, A P, AFP) 


Legal Ripples in the Strait 

U.S. and China Face Off Over Law of the Sea 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — Complicating the mil- 
itary tension between China and the United 
Stales over Taiwan is a potentially dangerous 
refusal by either side to recognize the mari- 
time policies of the other. 

By telling the U.S. Navy to keep out of the 
Taiwan Strait and opening’a new series of war 
games there Monday, China is declaring the 
passage that divides Taiwan from the mainland 
a pan of its "internal waters.” analysts said 

But the United Stales contends that the 


NEWS .ANALYSIS 

: strait must remain open at ail times to shipping 
! by all countries. 

- "These are international waters; these 
> aren't China's waters.” the spokesman for the 
! U.S. State Department, Nicholas Bums, said 
| last week when explaining why Washington 
had ordered a naval squadron, including two 
j aircraft carriers, to monitor Chinese military 
f activities in the area. "Every country that is a 
1 seafaring country has the right of innocent 
! passage in these waters. ' ' 

• Thestrait is about 1 80 kilometers (1 15 miles! 

j across, and separates Taiwan from China’s 
Fujian Province on the southeast coast 
j Analysts said that the dispute over mari- 
■ time policy was complicated by the fact that 
i neither country has yet ratified the United 
j Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea. 
j which took 25 years to work out and entered 
{ into force in 1994. 

i_ President Bill Clinton is thought to favor 
“ ratification, although some conservative 
members of Congress have balked at the pact. 


Mr. Clinton expressed support for the con- 
vention after it was amended to eliminate 
requirements that mining companies share 
technology with developing countries and pay 
large fees before gaining permission to ex- 
plore the sea bed 

But conservatives object to the idea that an 
international body could regulate licensing 
rights for seabed wealth beyond territorial 
limits. 

Although China at times has expressed its 
intention to sign the treaty, it is unclear why 
the formality has not been completed. 

One of the convention's principles is that 
ships of all nations should have die right to 
steam unhindered through the world's straits. 
Largely for this reason, the Pentagon favors 
the convention. 

But Prime Minister Li Peng warned the 
United States on Sunday that if “someone 
makes a show of force in the Taiwan Strait, 
that will not be helpful but will make the 
situation all the more complicated.” 

Mak Joon-num. research director at the 
Maritime Institute of Malaysia in Kuala Lum- 
pur. said that while China has never resisted 
transit of the strait . the crisis over Taiwan was 
a different situation. 

China considers Taiwan a renegade 
province, he said, so “this is a critical issue of 
sovereignty and territorial integrity.” 

Diplomats said they doubted that the U.S. 
Navy would enter the strait unless China tried 
to seize territory controlled by Taiwan. 

Bur they said that even if the tension be- 
tween Beijing and Taipei subsided, the risk of 
a Chinese-U.S. clash over freedom of the sea 
elsewhere in the region could increase as the 
Chinese armed forces extend their ability to 
project power further from home. 



Residents of two islands off Taiwan arriving in Kedung on Monday before the Chinese started a new 
round of war games in the strait Also on the ship were Taiwanese -soldiers from the island of Matsi. 


Chun Denies 
Arrest 


Whs Coup 

C.f^u/fJbtOurShgFnwnDapoKkfs 

SEOUL — Chun Doo Hwan denied 
accusations of mutiny as he and another 
former South Korean president returned 
to court Monday to respond to charges 
that they had committed treason during 
their rise to power. 

Sitting next to his successor, Roh Tae 
Woo, to face charges stemming from a 
1979 coup, Mr. Chun said the elite mil- 
itary group he then headed had no plans to 
seize control of the armed forces by ar- 
resting Chung Sung Hwa, the army chief 
of staff at the time. 

"It was not a mutiny,” he said- “We 
simply needed to question General 
Chung.” He said the arrest was in con- 
nection with the assassination of President 
Park Chung Hee by the government's 
intelligence chief in October 1967. 

Mr. Chun was the head of a military 
team investigating the assassination and. 
he said, he believed General Chung was 
involved. 

General Chung was found guilty of the 
killing by a military tribunal but was 
acquitted by a civilian court. 

Mr. Chun, president from 1980 to 
1988, denied charges that the arrest of the 
army chief of staff was tantamount to a 
coup. 

Among other charges. Mr. Chun is 
accused of ordering the arrest of General 
Chung without prior approval from Pres- 
ident Choi Kyu Hah. 

Mr. Chun admitted he ordered the 
general’s arrest without the explicit ap- 
proval of President Choi, but said that the 
arrest was approved afterward. 

If convicted, Mr. Chun and Mr. Roh 
could face the death penalty. Dozens of 
protesters scuffled with the police outside 
the court Monday as they demanded the 
maximum penalty for the pair. “They 
deserve to die,” a placard read 

Several protesters pelted Mr. Rob's 
prison bus with eggs as it approached the 
court. 

Hundreds of South Korean police have 
been deployed around the court to guard 
the hearings from radical students and 
dissidents. 

Both Mr. Roh and Mr. Chun are in 
detention. Besides the coup, they are 
accused of masterminding the tanflal 
army suppression of a civilian uprising in 
die southwestern city of Kwangju in 
1980. in which about 200 pro-democracy 
campaigners were killed, according to 
official figures. Other sources say the toll 
was much higher. * (Reuters, AP) 
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Manila Captors Free Taiwanese 

MANILA — The 18-year-old son of a Taiwanese dip- 
lomat was freed Monday after being held for three days, the 
police said. 

National police identified the victim as Michael Huang, 
the son of Taiwan's military attache in Manila. 

The police said Mr. Huang was kidnapped Thursday night 
by three unidentified men as he was walking home from the 
International School in suburban Makati. Interior Secretary 
Rafael Alunan said the kidnappers originally demanded S 1 .5 
million but reduced that to 538,500. There was no word on 
whether the youth’s family had paid the ransom. (API 

Burma to Release 100 Thais 


RANGOON — Prime Minister Bonham Silpa-archa of 
Thailand concluded a two-day visit to Burma on Monday 
with an agreement that his hosts would release 100 Thais 
serving terms in Burmese prisons. 

The agreement, announced in a joint communique, said x-» r» * 

the release reflected the friendly relations between Burma JO OF tflP txBCOTu, 
and Thailand and honored the 50th anniversary of King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej’s accession to the throne. The visit was 
the first by a Thai leader since the military seized power in 
Rangoon in 1988. 

Most of the prisoners are believed to be fishermen who 


intruded into Burmese waters. As part of the celebrations of 
the king's anniversary, authorities in Thailand are planning 
to release more than 20.000 prisoners. (AP) 

Malaysia Charges Rights Worker 

KUALA LUMPUR — A Malaysian rights activist was 
charged in court Monday for publishing allegations of mis- 
treatment at a detention camp for illegal immigrants. 

Irene Fernandez. 49, director of the womens' group 
Tenaganita, published a nine-point memorandum titled 
“Abuse, torture and dehumanized treatment of migrant 
workers at detention camps” last August. She alleged that 
during interviews with 340 camp inmates, Tenaganita work- 
ers were told of corruption, inhuman treatment and in- 
adequate medical attention at the camp, which housed 
mainly Bangladeshi and Indonesian immigrants. 

Mrs. Fernandez could face up to three years in jail, a 
20.000 ringgit ($8,000) fine, or both, the Bemama news 
agency reported. (AFP) 


Jakarta on Monday and two others entered the Polish Em- 
bassy, a Red Cross official said. There was no immediate 
indication of whether they were seeking asylum. Officials at 
both embassies refused to comment. (AP) 

Fourteen soldiers were killed when the tractor-trailer 
they were riding in hit a land mine in northern Sri Lanka on 
Monday. (AP) 

Scientists jolted a Manila suburb before dawn Monday 
with an underground explosion of 200 kilograms (440 
pounds) of dynamite designed to measure the potential 
impact of a huge earthquake on a nearby fault line. (AP) 

VOICES From Asia 

Prince Norodom Ranariddh, a co-prime minister of 
Cambodia, on the government's refusal to allow protests in 
front of the Vietnamese Embassy: “Intellectuals and ci- 
vilians asked us to organize a demonstration, but we told 
them no because it may hurt relations and damage our efforts 
to deal with Vietnam by peaceful means. ’ ’ (AP) 


The Chinese political dissident Wei Jingshen is seeking Chun Doo Hwan, a former president of South Korea, 
a retrial, saying he has never tried to overthrow the gov- denying charges that he overthrew the army chief in a coup 
emment, his sister said Monday. f AFPJ that led to his taking power. “It was not a mutiny. We simply 

Two East Timorese burst into the French Embassy in needed to question General Chung Sung Hwa.” (Reuters) 


Cuddly Koalas Pose a Problem for Australia 


The Associated Press 

SYDNEY — Australia is considering killing some of its 
tree-hugging koalas. 

South Australia’s National Parks and Wildlife Service 
says 2.000 koalas on Kangaroo Tsland. 100 miles (160 
kilometers; off the southern city of Adelaide, must be killed 
or relocated to control a population explosion there. 

The present population of 5,000 is quickly stripping the 
island’s eucalyptus trees of leaves — the creatures' main 
diet — and the animals face starvation in a few months, an 


agency spokesman said Monday. Animal rights activists 
were outraged by the shooting proposal. 

“We don’t Lhink there are too many koalas,” said 
Deborah Tabart of the Australian Koala Foundation. “We 
think are too few trees." 

The South Australian government says it does not want ro 
harm the animals, but some action must be taken. 

“I’m told relocating isn't easy.” said David Wotton, 
South Australia's environment minister. “But 1 would be 
very concerned about shooting them.” 
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Indonesia Rebel Death 
Sets Off Riot, Killing 4 


Coasted b* Our Staff Fnmt Dupte/m 

JAKARTA — Four 
people, including a soldier, 
were killed and six others 
were wounded as thousands 
rioted near the airport of 
Jayapura, the capital of Irian 
Jaya Province, a military of- 
ficial said Monday. 

By nightfall, Abepura, the 
nearest town to the airport, 
was “calm,” a town resident 
said, adding that “military 
vehicles are currently patrol- 
ing the streets.” 

The rioting rocked 
Abepura after the body of 
Thomas Wapai Wainggai, 
who died Tuesday while 
serving a prison sentence in 
Jakarta, arrived in nearby 
Jayapura for burial. Thou- 
sands of people were preven- 
ted by security forces from 
paying their last respects to 
Mr. Wainggai, officials said. 

An Irianese anthropologist 
sentenced to 20 years for pro- 
claiming an independent 
Melanesian state in Irian Jaya, 
Mr. Wainggai died Wednes- 
day of complications from 
heart problems and ulcers. 

His funeral is to take place 
in Jayapura on Tuesday. 
Lieutenant Colonel Mauiud 
Hidayat of the Irian Jaya mil- 
itary said, and certain “an- 
ticipatory measures” have 
been taken. 

Colonel Hidayat said that • 


the dead demonstrators in- 
ducted a soldier who joined in 
the burning of a market. He 
and the other three were killed 
by shop owners protecting 
their property, the official 
said. 

‘ ‘The injured people,’ ’ said 
a nurse at the Abepura hos- 
pital, “were all local resid- 
ents Dying to flee the chaos in 
town. One man was injured 
jumping out of a burning 
building.” 

Colonel. Hidayat said the 
rioters had damaged stores 
and vehicles, bat that the ex- 
tent of material damage to the 
town was still unclear. 

Shots were heard, said a 
witness who added that the 
riots involved “four to five 
thousand people." 

The military “used tear gas 
and shot in the air’ T to ay to 
disperse rioters, the witness 
said, “but die situation got 
out of hand. 

“The Abepura market has 
completely burned down, and 
the fbe brigade is still trying to 
contain burning buddings 
now.” 

Colonel Hidayat said tire 
unrest was limited to Abepura 
and had been controlled. 
“More than 10” suspected ri- 
oters were in police custody, 
he said, and more suspects 
were expected to be detained. 

(AFP, AP. Reuters) 
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EU Police ‘Held Hostage ’ in Battle on Court’s Reach 


By Tom Buerkle 

haerrutioftal Herald Tribune 

THE HAGUE — Alerted to a suspected 
drug shipment coming from Morocco last 
year. British Customs officials decided to turn 
to Europe’s fledgling police agency, Europol, 
to get a jump on the traffickers. 

By contacting Europol headquarters in the 
Dutch capital, customs officials quickly ar- 
ranged to track the suspect truckload jointly 
with the police in Spain, France and Belgium. 
They followed the shipment from its entry at 
die Spanish port of CSdiz to its arrival in Britain 
before moving in and arresting seven people 
and confiscating more than a ton of cannabis. 

That kind of cross-border police cooper- 
ation is growing more vital as Europe seeks to 
stem the infiltration of Russian mafia groups, 
Balkan gangs and Chinese triads into traf- 
ficking of everything from drags to people 
and nuclear materials. 

But fundamental differences over the 
nature and extern of that cooperation are lim- 


iting Europol. established by the European 
Union two years ago to lead the fight against 
organized crime, to a modest coordinating 
rote. 

”We are handicapped,” said JUrgen 
Storbeck, the former head of organized crone 
investigations at Germany’s federal police 
office, who heads Europol. 

The political problem hobbling Europol 
revolves around the reluctance of some EU 
countries, in particular Britain, to curb na- 
tional freedom of action for the sake of the 
common European good. It is a fundamental 
divide with far-reaching echoes as Europe 
prepares to begin negotiations at the end of 
this month on reforms to improve EU de- 
cision-making and give Europe a stronger 
voice in international affairs. 

Initially proposed by Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in 1991 as a son of European FBI, 
Europol's vocation has been trimmed down to 
reflect the limits of cooperation among 15 
nations with different legal and poticing tra- 
ditions, not to mention languages. 


The agency has been charged with co- 
ordinating investigations involving' several 
EU countries and pooling data to track iz* 
ternational criminal networks, but unlike the 
FBI it cannot conduct its own investigations. , 
Even Europol's limited role has been-con- * 
strained, however, by Britain’s refusal to give 
the European Count of Justice any jurisdiction 
over disputes Involving V Europol Britain's" 
stance is holding up ratification of a convention 
governing Europol operations. Without the 
convention, the agency is restricted to cases 
involving drugs, stolen cars and illegal im- 
migrants. And Europol can only respond to 
requests from national pohee forces. •*' 

"At the moment, we are only reacting, 1 ” - 
Mr. Storbeck said. ‘'We really needa break- 
through now to become the effective tool for 
fighting against international Criminality.” * 
Equally important, he saklfoe political dis- ' 
puts was hampering Europol’s ability to de- 
velop closer cooperation with authorities in 
Eastern Europe and the United States. ' 

No one in Europe disputes the need for 


Europol, afoettfaattheagency’s mushrooming 
caseload nnfigffine« Operating out ofa former, 
monastery' in the Dutch coital, Europol as* 
sisted in nearly 1.500 criminal investigations 
last year compared with 600 in 1 994- 

Most Confinerual EU. countries believe that 
the Uixembourg-based European court must 
have some jurisdiction to ensure that issues 
like the admissibility of evidence gathered via 
Europol are treated equally in all 1 5 countries. 
But Britain has railed against the growing 
influence of European court rulings, on na- 
tional law. Last week, it announced that lim- 
iting foe court's role would be a prime British 
objective in the EU reform negotiations that 
begin in Turin on March 29. 

EU officials said Britain’s stance appeared to 
rule out any progress on theEuropal contention 
'when justice mhtistas meet in Brussels on 
Tuesday and made it increasingly likely that the 
Union would fail to resolve foe dispute by June, . 
foe deadline set by EU leaders. Eoropoi is being 
“held hostage” by Britain’s broader agenda on 
EU reform, a European official said. 


U.S. Assails Madrid 
In Baby-Trade Feud 


Reuters 

MADRID — The United States, in a 
rare attack on a close ally, accused Spain 
oh Monday of helping to spread lies by 
awarding a royal prize to a series of 
newspaper articles on an alleged global 
trade in stolen children. 

Minutes alter King Juan Carlos 1 and 
Queen Sofia gave the award to the 
Brazilian daily Correio Braziliense, the 
U.S. Embassy, which had 'unsuccess- 
fully tried to stop the ceremony, issued a 
strongly worded statement expressing 
its dismay. 

“We find it disconcerting to see a 
Western European government associ- 
ate itself with a dangerous and harmful 
fiction, to which it thus lends cred- 
ibility.” the statement said. 

Officials at the Spanish Foreign Min- 
istry were not available for comment. 

The author of the Correio articles. 
Aha Bearriz Magna, voiced surprise and 
said she could not understand why the 
United States was upset. 

“I don’t see why the Americans are 
in such a state, since my stories men- 
tioned neither U.S. citizens nor their 
government,” she said after receiving 
the prize. 

“The Americans have been putting 
on pressure about this for three months 
now.” 

The Correio articles, which appeared 


in 1994, were mostly about illegal in- 
ternational adoptions. But they men- 
tioned two cases of children being kid- 
napped in Brazil and released after a 
kidney had been removed. 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman said the 
articles, similar to earlier reports since 
1987 that have implicated U.S. citizens, 
could create serious long-term problems 
for international adoptions and organ 
donations. 

Reports of illegal adoptions of stolen 
babies and of trafficking in organs taken 
from small children have surfaced reg- 
ularly in recent years in Central Amer- 
ica, Brazil, Paraguay and India, among 
other places. 

UB. officials say the repeats stem 
from the Cold War-era, when what was 
the Soviet Union was heavily engaged 
in spreading misinformation against 
Washington. 

A United Nations investigator said in 
October that there seemed to be no hard 
evidence to support reports that chil- 
dren’s organs were being sold for use in 
transplants, but foe UN said the matter 
should be studied further. 

After a series of attacks on U.S. cit- 
izens in Guatemala by local people con- 
vinced that tourists were stealing their 
children, the U.S. State Department is- 
sued a travel warning in 1994 advising 
against nonessential travel there. 



BRIEFLY 


Spaniard Calls Talks on Track ^ 

MADRID — The leader of the .consavativa ' 
Party, which won elections in Spain on March 3 wit teu 
short of an outright majority, said Monday that he had 

made progress in his quest to wio the backing of smaller 

parties and form a government _ . ... 

Jos6 Maria Azuar said that he had 'met Sunday with 
i •.« '*» • j . j rnnvpTtvnce &nd 


jorui rujoi, me presiaenr or me e . 

Union party. Mr. Pujol’s coalition holds 16 seats m 
Pa rliame nt , which Mr A mar said makes him the coun- 
try's undisputed powerbroker. 

TVa with Ut Oii ml “was enormously m- 


expected.- 


(Reuters) 


ON TRIAL IN SOFIA — Todor Slavkov, 25, grandson of the former Bulgarian dictator 
Todor Zhivkov, listening to the prosecutor Monday as his trial for rape opened. 


Homeless Man Is Killed in Paris 

PARIS — Assailants killed a homeless man by setting 

him on fire in a street in central Paris on Monday, die 
police said. 

They said the unidentified roan, aged about 30, was 
apparently doused with methylated spirits. He was still 
alive when rescue services arrived, but died before reach- 
ing the hospitaL 

A police spokeswoman said another homeless man was 

hurt and taken to a hospital, but she did not say whether he 

had been burned. 

She said witnesses reported seeing three to four youths 
running away after the attacks oc a deserted avenue near 
the Gate du NorcL (Reuters) 

EU Urge d to Monitor Disease 

BRUSSELS — The European Union should set up a 
network to monitor communicable diseases so the au- 
thorities can act more effectively to protect people, the 
European Commission said Monday. 

“During the recent epidemic outbreaks of plague in 
India and foe Ebola virus in Zaire, Europe was not able to 
react in a comprehensive, effective and coordinated 
way, “ the EU executive said in a statement. 

The commission proposed that the 15-member Union 
set up a system to allow national authorities to work 
together both routinely and in emergencies. 

They should cooperate, it said, to identify cases of 
communicable diseases in foe EU — or those that could 
be brought in — r« analyze surv eillance data and to launch 
measures to stop a disease from spreading. (Reuters) 

★ ** 

Calendar 

** * 

European Union events scheduled for Tuesday: 

BRUSSELS: A meeting of agricultural ministers con- 
tinues. 

BRUSSELS: Meeting of justice and interim min- 
isters. 

WASHINGTON: Leon Brittan, the trade commis- 
sioner visits the United States. 

BRUSSELS: Publication of a report on opportunities 

for investors in Asia. Sources: Agatce Europe. AFP 
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rest Ban Pact Near, 
Christopher Says 


Reuters 

GENEV A — Secretary of State War- 
n M. Christopher said Monday that the 
ve major powers were moving closer 
* a nuclear test ban treaty although 
hina and Russia stiU held positions at 
ads with the others. 

He said he had told the other nuclear 
owers during talks here that they and 
te United States had a unique respon- 
ibility to help secure a comprehensive 
sst ban treaty in 1996 and lhai * ‘we must 
sad the way' ' to synchronize “our own 
ipproaches.' " 

_ In a separate meeting, he warned India 
ind other nonaligned" states that their 
lttempts to link the test ban treaty with a 
specific timetable for complete nuclear 
disarmament would ensure that neither 


African Leaders 
Agree to Pacify 
Refugee Camps 


E T/u' .4 o k iulcj Puss 

- TUNIS — Five Central African coun- 
tries agreed Monday to step up their 
crackdown on Rwandan extremists. 
Whose bullying and threats have left 1 .7 
tfuflion Rwandan refugees afraid to go 
home. 

■' ■' Closing a meeting on the crisis, former 
^President Jimmy Carter announced new 
-measures aimed at controlling extremists 
in the refugee camps. 

He said they would be identified and 
arrested, and those suspected of carrying 
. ?Tut cross-border raids into Rwanda wifi 
be prevented from traveling and have 
their financial assets frozen. 

Three hundred human-rights monit- 
ors will be sent to Rw anda to ensure that 
refugees return safely, he said. 

“The removal of the intimidatore will 
be another major step forward” in get- 
ting the refugees out of neighboring 
| Zaire. Burundi, Tanzania and Uganda^ 
J where they fled during Rwanda's 1994 
| genocide. Mr. Carter said, 
j “The goal is for all refugees who are 
j not guilty of genocide to return to 
Rwanda.” he said. 

* In a joint statemenl. the African lead- 
ers said they would w ork tor the return of 
15,000 to 20.000 refugees a day. but 
conceded it will not be easy. At a summit 
meeting in October in Egy pt, the leaders 
pledged to create the conditions for the 
return of 1 0.000 refugees a day. Since 
l_lheiuoiil.V-4S.000 have returned. 


goal is achieved. Mr. Christopher spoke 
at a news conference during a visit to 
Geneva aimed partly at putting new mo- 
mentum into negotiations at the UN- 
sponsored Conference on Disarma- 
ment. 

He said a global treaty opened for 
signature by September this year was 
“one of our highest national strategic 
priorities.” 

Asked specifically about the positions 
of the Russian and Chinese envoys in die 
closed-door talks. Mr. Christopher 
said: 

“We are relatively close together." 
he said. “We are drawing closer." 

“1 don’t want to be overoptimistic," 
he said, but added: ‘ ‘I am not saying any 
party gave up positions they previously 
asserted." 

Recent U.S. data suggesting that Rus- 
sia may have conducted a nuclear ex- 
plosion in contravention of Moscow’s 
.self-imposed test ban could have added 
tensions to the two-year-old negoti- 
ations. 

But Mr. Christopher said. “We be- 
lieve they are complying with their self- 
imposed"monitorium. " 

Russia reiterated in a statement from 
Moscow that its ban remained in force. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency in Vienna said it could not sup- 
port claims of a Russian test 

Senior U.S. officials said privately on 
Sunday that Washington had recently 
had indications of a possible Russian 
test. 

But they said the data was not defin- 
itive. and officials disagreed as to how 
significant any such test might be. 

The United States. France and Britain 
want a treaty to mandate a total ban on 
underground nuclear testing, but China 
has sought to keep the door open for low- 
level “peaceful nuclear explosions," 
which are generally intended for non- 
military uses but could undermine a 
treaty. 

A U.S. official said China had made 
minor wording changes but that the core 
peaceful nuclear explosion issue was 
‘■still on the table." 

Russia has said it also favors a total 
test ban. But a senior U.S. official said 
Moscow had yet to accept actual draft 
language that would ensure that the ban 
is unambiguous, specifically covering 
any kind of nuclear weapons test or 
explosion. 



In California, 

Study Defends 
Environment 

Laws vs. Jobs 


fHmun \£ru* v haJWT-Vt>w 

A Serbian woman asking Italian peacekeeping soldiers for help as her apartment burned Monday in Grbavica. 


WRITER# A Plea for the Serbs Provokes a Tempest in Germany 


Continued from Page I 


surprise, it came in January, when the 
Suddeutsche Zeitung newspaper granted 


writes. One German writer Mr. Handke 
cited in his critique. Peter Schneider, re- 
sponded with a sharp essay suggesting 
that Mr. Handke turn his anger away from 


him four full pages on two successive journalists and aim it at "torturers and 
Sundays for an essay titled, “Justice for Jailers." 


Serbia: A Winter Trip to the Danube, 
Sava. Moravica and Drina." 

He wrote that be had developed a 
growing mistrust of news accounts of the 
conflict, and decided last fall to visit 
Serbia, “die land of die so-called ag- 
gressor." 

He recounts Croatia's 1991 decision to 
secede from Yugoslavia without provid- 
ing legal guarantees for its Serbian minor- 


ity, and writes: "These Serbs, until then 
Yugoslav citizens, were suddenly re- 


Christopher met the ambassadors stand their cause. 


Yugoslav citizens, were suddenly re- 
duced to a second -class group. What does 
it mean to establish an ethnic-based state 
on a territory where coundess citizens 
would see that act as a mortal threat?" 

“So who was die aggressor?" he 
asks. * ‘Was it the one who provoked the 
war, or the one who began it?" 

Serbian forces have emerged from 
this conflict with such bad reputations, 
Mr. Handke asserts in his essay, largely 
because the press has failed to under- 


“AU aggressors in history, not ex- 
cluding Adolf Hitler, have claimed that 
they were responding to provocation.” 
Mr. Schneider said in Der Spiegel 
magazine. “The war in the former 
Yugoslavia does not lend itself to clear 
distinctions between good and evil, but 
there is a difference between committing 
criminal aggression and being the victim 
of atiack." 

The exchange between Mr. Handke 
and Mr. Schneider proved to be just 
opening shots. 


In the conservative Frankfurter AUge- 
meine, which has taken a militant anti- 
Serb and pro-Croat line since the Balkan 
war began, the critic Gustav Seibt called 
Mr. Handke 's views scandalous. 

But Mfr. Handke is not without allies. 
One critic described his essay as “a 
furious polemic against the single- 
mindedness of West European war re- 
porters," and also a “wonderfully sens- 
itive look" at Serbia. 

For his part. Mr. Handke seems un- 
perturbed. “I thought that some people 
wouldn’t like it. but that the reaction 
would be generally positive." he said in 
an interview. 

"Then, after the first three' or four 
reactions came out; 1 figured. let it go on 
this way." 


Se* York Tima Service 

LOS ANGELES — Environmental 
regulations have not been a major cause 
of job losses, at least in California, a state 
Senate report has concluded. 

Critics of such regulations, particu- 
larly the Endangered Species Act, have 
long argued across the nation that the 
federal rules kill jobs and stifle busi- 
nesses and the economy. 

The report says that those contentions 
are exaggerated. Basing its conclusions 
on a review of previous research and 
data, it says that shifts of business to 
other countries or states with less strin- 
gent laws are not a major cause of job 
loss. More jobs are lost because of lever- 
aged buyouts, mergers, taxes and other 
forces, it says. 

The estimated loss of 30,000 jobs in 
the wood-products industry, for ex- 
ample, has mainly been caused by the 
decreased demands by the construction 
industry and by gains in productivity 
rather than by logging restrictions cre- 
ated to protect the endangered spotted 
owl, the report says. 

It also blamed the industry’s failure to 
undertake practices to ensure future tim- 
ber supplies for the loss of thousands of 
jobs. 

Job losses in the Los Angeles area in 
the past few years resulted more from 
defense cuts than from the state’s im- 
plementation in the 1 980s of the nation's 
strictest air-quality controls, the report 


TORCH: Art Olympic Run for Profit 


Continued from Page 1 


of the other four nuclear powers — 
Russia. Britain. France and China — and 


“In an effort to bring the war to their 
customers, international magazines from 


then held separate talks with a group Tune to the Nouvel Observateur relent- 


from the Nonaligned states, including 
Egypt. India. Indonesia and Pakistan. 


lessly portray the Serbs as evil and the 
Muslims as the usual good guy," he 


Again, torch mappers have helped. 
It's not an accident that the relay will 
putations, Olympic torch relay is separate and pass in front of some Fortune 500 
iy, largely provides a compelling example of the headquarters, including Texaco, Coke 
to under- tight relationship between the Olympics and Sara Lee. 

and big business. "My fervent hope is that occasionally 

ar to their And as the torch relay's S20 million NBC’s camera features a Holiday Inn in 
ones from cost is being underwritten by a handful the background." said Craig Smith, a 
■mt relent- ofbluechipcoropames.Coca-Colaisthe Holiday Inn spokesman, 
il and the preeminent sponsor, having paid $12 A spokeswoman for Champion, Janet 
guy," he million for the right to be the relay’s only Shaner. said the company was Jioping its 
"presenting sponsor." “C" on escorts* shirts would be visible 


The state Senate report relied mainly 
on the research of Stephen M. Meyer, 
director of the Project on Environmental 
Politics and Policy ax the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Meyer has extensively studied the 
relationship between strong environ- 
mental laws and economic growth in all 
50 states. 

Mr. Meyer said his research indicated 
that states with stronger environmental 
policies had done better economically 
than states with weaker policies. 

But Lynn Scarlett, vice president of 
research at die Reason Foundation, a 
California-based conservative research 
organization, warned that such conclu- 
sions might be based on faulty assump- 
tions. 

She said that states with the most 
productive economies may have more 
stringent environmental laws because 
they nave mare money to spend on such 
“Juxurv" items. 


During Austria's anniversary 
we will fulfill 1000 wishes. 
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Marketing experts say the torch’s 
coast-to-coasr route, beginning April 27 
in Los Angeles and ending July 1 9 at the 
opening ceremonies in Atlanta, is an 
advertiser’s dream, a continuous 84-day 
commercial affecting people on an emo- 
tional level that companies hope will 
cement a lifetime bond. 

“There’s nothing rhal can touch it," 
said M J. Castelo. manager of sponsor- 
ships for Texaco. 

Relay organizers planned the route 
strategically: The path comes within two 
hours of 90 percent of the U.S. pop- 
ulation, assuring exposure to millions. 
The relay also will average three stops 
each day to be part of celebrations or- 
ganized by communities along the route, 
assuring sponsors' exposure on local 
television and in newspapers. A juicy 
bonus will be being part of NBC’s 
nightly torch relay updates, which will 


on the NBC updates. 

Coca-Cola’s relationship with the 
Olympics is well-established. It has been 
affiliated with the Olympic Games for 
the past 68 years, paying the Atlanta 
committee an estimated $40 million for 
the right to be the exclusive nonalcoholic 
beverage sponsor of the J996 Games, 
and paying NBC an additional $60 mil- 
lion to air its commercials during the 
Olympics. The soft drink is also tightly 
linked with Atlanta, where Coca-Cola is 
headquartered. 

The company’s $12 million commit- 
ment to the relay gives Coca-Cola tire 
right to name 2,500 torebbearens. The 
company is bringing in torchbearers 
from 68 countries, with each country 
using its own selection methods. In the 
United States, torchbearer hopefuls can 
enter their names in Coca-Cola’s “Share 
the Spirit: Who Would You Choose?” 


“It’s deceptive Dot io portray to 
people that there are trade-offs," she 
said. “Simple assertions are typically 
deceptive simply because economies 
and what makes them work are complex. 
The truth probably lies somewhere in the 
middle." 

Ms. Scarlett referred to a study re- 
leased in 1990 by Harvard University 
researchers that concluded that envir- 
onmental laws slowed economic growth 
by 0.2 percent per year from 1974 and 
1985, and that the gross national product 
would have been about 2_5 percent high- 
er in the absence of such laws. 

Jim Goodwin, a spokesman for state 
Senator Maurice Johannessen. a Repub- 
lican who represents a Northern Cali- 
fornia district where a sawmill with 250 
workers recently closed, said data may 
disguise the nature of lost jobs. 

"You cannot mitigate job losses in 
rural, resource-dependent areas to job 
gains in urban areas," be said. “When 
you look directly at those communities 
and families affected, it's bard to accept 
chat these regulations have no economic 
impact." 


air during prime time. NBC bought the contest by submitting their name and 


rights to televise the 1 996 Olympics for 
$456 million. 
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Austrian Airlines will 
honour Austria’s 1000th 
anniversary with 1000 
free flights. And this is 
how you can celebrate 
the millennium 
with us Tell us 
how you feel 
connected to 
Austria, what you want 
to experience in Austria, 
what moves you and how 
we can help you. Perhaps 
you would like to carry 
out a cultural project in 
Austria, or just return 
to where you spent your 
youth. The possibilities 
are endless. 


AUSTRIA 


.YEARS 
9 S > 6 - . 1 R .-> 6 


Simply send your 
millennium wish to 
Austrian Airlines c/o 
"Millennium" P.O. Box 13, 
1107 Vienna, Austria. 

A panel of jud- 
ges will choose 
the best ideas 
and concepts 
from all those sent in. 
Austrian Airlines will 
then bring you from 
one of their 76 world- 
wide destinations to 


welcome 

1000 free flights. 


A BircTs-Eye View of Ecology 

Pilots Donate Services to Aid Environmentalists’ Cause 


By Carey Goldberg 

iV«- fork Times Semre 


Austria- 


Welcome to The 
Friendly Airline 


ALTON, California — Sometimes 
: the truth can be seen only from the sky. 

I Lewis Nash puttered up into the 
| windy yonder in his vintage 1956 Cessna 
with that aim in mind. The noble old 
plane creaked and jerked in the gusts, its 
babied engine roaring as it hitchhiked 
updrafts until il reached his intended 
altitude of 3,000 feet. 

“There’s a cut-and-slash." Mr. Nash 
said, pointing down through the side 
window at a nearly denuded hillside that 
showed bald from among the fuzzy 
green forests much like a shaved area on 
a dog’s fur. 

“This used to be primeval forest in 
here." 

Indeed, from the air, the cutting that 
loggers had been doing in this section of 
California’s northwestern tip became 
cleariy evident in the patchwork of old- 
growth woods, new replanted forests, 
muddy areas of run-off and ribbons of 
dirt roads. 

What would have been confusing and 
required arduous trekking to explore 
from the ground became a very simple 
picture when seen from above. 

That was exactly Mr. Nash’s goal. For 
he is not merely a pilot but a ranking 
member of what some have dubbed “the 
environmental air force" — the volun- 
teer pilots’ organization called 


They do much of their work in the 
Rocky Mountains, where clear-cutting is 
reducing the habitats of wolves and 
grizzly bears: in mining country, tropical 
rainforests and among the woods of the 
Pacific Northwest — like those near 
here. 

This is Pacific Lumber Co. territory, 
and the company has been embroiled for 
nearly 10 years in conflicts with en 


The only international 
group of its kind, 
LightHawk includes about 
150 vohinteer pilots. 


Thai area of cutting joined several 
others where environmentalists had 
blocked Pacific Lumber from felling old 
redwoods. 

The work that the pilots of LightHawk 
do, said Matthew Hess, director of its 
volunteer pilot corps, has impact that is 
hard to quantify, but also hard to deny: 

“You take people up, they have an 
experience, they see dungs, it impacts 
them visce rally, and intellectually, and 
so maybe they land and it changes their 
life. Maybe they vote differently on the 
next bill. All we can say is that we’re 
showing it like ir is." 

Certainly Mr. Nash does that, adding 
just bits of commentary over the 
Cessna's jury-rigged microphone- and- 


LightHawk. 
The only 


Austrian Airlines > 



The only international group of its 
kind, LightHawk includes about 150 vo- 
lunteer pilots from Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
San Jose. Costa Rica, who use the alti- 
tude they can offer observers to further 
environmental causes. 

Since the group was founded in 1979, 
its pilots have taken aloft members of 
Congress and biologists, reporters and 
local officials, lawyers and teachers. 


virortmemalists over its cutting of old 
redwoods, particularly over the virgin 
Headwaters Forest, which is entangled 
in a host of dueling lawsuits and reg- 
ulatory knots. 

Mr. Nash, who when he is nor running 
his medical instrument company, has 
proven a useful weapon for the ami- 
lumbering camp in those battles. 

At one point a year or so ago. he said, 
he got an emergency call at about 1 1 
A.M. from an environmentalist who told 
him there were reports that Pacific Lum- 
ber was cutting trees illegally in Head- 
waters. 

"He said. ‘I have an attorney with me. 
Can you be ready in mi hour?’ " Mr.. 
Nash, a modest, affobie man who has been 
flying for 35 of his 63 years, recalled. 

"I said ‘OJC.’ And we flew over and 
saw them dropping trees right over this 
ridge. We circled for 1 5 or 20 minutes. 
He was in court by 1 and they had an 
injunction by 2. That was the most im- 
mediate feedback I’ve gotten that we’re 
helping out people in giving them die 
information they need.” 


headphone system. 
“When I first stai 


“When I first started flying here 10 or 
15 years ago, this was all foe same, all 
primeval forest," Mr. Nash said as the 
plane spiraled like a hawk, above prey 
over areas of spindly new growth. “All 
this has been pretty well hacked over." 

He pointed out where loggers had cut 
an area along Owl Creek, leaving it 
exposed to sun that raised foe temper- 
ature of the water and made it harder for 
salmon to breed. 

He has also done overflights of lum- 
ber mills to check on foe size of logs- 
Except for government-restricted air 
space, he can fly anywhere so long as he 
is above 500 feet, he says, . 

When he is. not acting as in-flight 
monitor. Mr. Nash uses the Cesshafor - 
business or takes h up to backwoods 
spots with a fishing rod and a sleeping 
bag. • - 

When the plane is not helping hits 
protect foe environment, it helps him 
enjoy it • . . 

’•It’s foe best mountaineer there is,-’ 
he said with an affectionate nod at the 
jaunty little zed-nosed craft; “This has- 
been my alter ego/ * • 
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The global dimension is now a business necessity. 


T here was a. time 
when the United 
States was ' the 
largest- and most insulat- 
ed - market in the world 
Rut with, the globalization 
of the U.S. economy, busi- 
nesspeople have had to 
confront a new world. To- 
day, virtually any execu- 
- tiye is as likely to deal 
with customers -and sup- 
pliers in Mannheim as in 
Manh attan. • 

Graduate schools of 
business have been, play-, 
ing catch-up to die new 
situation. “Both American 
business and American 
business schools have 
come to globalization is- 
sues slowly and probably 
later than they should 
have,” says Charles Hick- 
man, director of projects 
and services at the Ameri- 
can Assembly of Coller 
gifite Schools of Business, 
the umbrella organization 
for business schools. 

‘'For the last three or 
four years at least, global- 
ism has been one of the 
key buzzwords in MBA 
education,” adds Dick 
Kwartler, publisher of the 
MBA Newsletter. 

The U.S. government 
apparently recognizes the 
need to upgrade curricula. 
Its Center for International 
Business Education, spon- 
sored by the Department 
of Education, has already 
given grants to rive sepa- 
rate faculties to establish 
methodologies to study 


The reason? “Employ- 
ment demand for people 
with international business 
majors is still pretty limit- 
ed,” Mr. Hickman says. 
‘“Fewer employers are go- 
ing to hire someone who 
does not know already an 
organization’s policies 
and to send them to an 
overseas sire." 



and advance international 
education. •. . . 

Mr. Hickman traces the 
evolution of (he new cur- 
ricula through three 
stages. In the first aa^e, a. 
school created specialized 
international business 


courses. 

‘That’s the best way to 
start because if you had 
one or two faculty mem- 
bers with international ex- 
pertise, you could create a 
course and get something 
going,” he says. But, he 
adds, “Very few UR. fac- 
ulty members had training 
of their own and [many] 
had to teach what they 
didn’t know.” Later, 
schools reached what Mr. 
-Hickman called the “ince- 
. gration stage,” as more 
faculty members became 
better informed about in- 
ternational aspects of 
manag ement and integrat- 
ed this perspective in (heir 
teaching of existing topics 
in courses.- 

The next stage, for some 
schools at least, might be 
back to international busi- 
ness as a specialization. 


Going for the glamour 
"The Eller Graduate School 
of Management at the 
University of Arizona is 
fairly typical of business 
schools that are con- 
fronting the issue. 

Christopher Puto, asso- 
ciate dean of international 
education, says: “There's 
a lot of glamour attached 
to international jobs. 
However, most schools 
would tell you that very 
few students get placed in 
international positions, 
even with language 
skins.” 

Eller offers, as do most 
business schools today, a 
variety of international 
courses; it also offers a ba- 
sic capsule course that en- 
compasses global strategic 
management. The course, 
which is required, shows 
the interdepradencies of 
world economies and how 
cross-border business af- 
fects a company’s strate- 
gic planning. 

Then- there are the 
schools that have made in- 
ternational business a core 
part of the curriculum, 
Thunderbird and 
the University of 
South Carolina are 
the two prime ex- 
amples; one ex- 
emplifies bow a 
small private insti- 
tution can com- 

v ■ plelely tailor- its 
curriculum to in- 
ternational studies, 
while the other is a 
state school that 
has embraced internation- 
alism. 

Thunderbird is a small 
[1,500-student) indepen- 
dent institution near 
Phoenix. The school, 
founded after Wodd War 
n, has emphasized inter- 
national business from its 
inception. In fact, it is the 
only business school in 
the United States that does 
not offer an MBA; in- 
stead, its Master of Inter- 
national Management 
(M3M) is the international 
equivalent of an MBA. 
“Most business programs 
have internationalization 
on the fringe," says C. 
Roe Goddard, the chair- 
man of international stud- 
ies, “whereas this is what 
we do, and what we’ve al- 
ways done.” 

Students at Thunderbird 
take core business cours- 
es, bat always with an eye 
to the international as- 
pects. The three-part cur- 
riculum comprises a for- 
eign language, interna^- 
tional studies and world 
business analysis. Virtual- 
ly all students have had 


Is a Second Language 
Necessary? 


Despite the emphasis on 
international business, 
most business schools 
have not made a second 
language a requirement - 
yet. Most students have 
no idea where they will 
eventually be assigned, 
rendering knowledge of 
another Language poten- 
tially useless. In addi- 
tion, a foreign language 
requirement will discour- 
age some students from 
applying at all. “That is a 
concern -at some schools, 
who are scrambling to 
fill classroom space,” 
says Charles Hickman of 
the American Assembly 
of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 

Dick Kwartler, pub- 
lisher of the MBA 
Newsletter, adds: “More 
[schools] are going to 
have to bring language 
into the curriculum, but 
it’s difficult in a two- 


year program. 
Nevertheless, some 
schools do require profi- 
ciency in a second lan- 
guage. At Thunderbird, 
every incoming student 
is tested for proficiency; 
if this is lacking, the stu- 
dent studies a chosen 
language throughout the 
curriculum. (Overseas 
students may opt for 
English as a second lan- 


guage.) Language class- 
es emphasize business 
applications and do not 
include literature, but 
students are “also learn- 
ing to have sensitivity 
ana an appreciation of a 
culture other than their 
own,” points out Mary 
Anne Critz, the chairper- 
son of the Modem Lan- 
guage Department at 
Thunderbird. Studies in- 
clude the following: eco- 
nomic systems and polit- 
ical issues; how to write 
business letters and con- 
duct interviews and mar- 
ket research; and how to 
tailor a resume. 

The University of 
South Carolina also re- 
quires a second language 
in its international MBA 
program (MIBS). Stu- 
dents study the language 
further when they go 
overseas to complete the 
program and intern there. 
The Fuqua School offers 
its languages through 
Duke’s language depart- 
ment, but, as at Thunder- 
bird, courses are tailored 
to meet the specific 
needs of business. “We 
wanted to teach a course 
that combines the histori- 
cal and cultural context 
with the commercial ba- 
sis of a language.” notes 
Professor Ari Lewin. 



Back to the classroom: Computers and information technology are currently the hot subjects for executives. 


$1 Billion for Executive Education 


Executive-education programs are now an established part of the business school curriculum. 


work experience (the av- 
erage entering age is 27), 
and 40 percent of the stu- 
dent body comes from 
overseas. Most students, 
according to Mr. Goddard, 
have either lived overseas 
or have traveled exten- 
sively, and they learn 
about other cultures, but 
always within the context 
of managerial issues. The 
school was recently 
ranked as the best in the 
nation for international 
business. 


.VtaoeraWemstitution 
TheUniversity of South 
Carolina Graduate School 
of Business Administra- 
tion .presents probably the 
best example of a public 
university that has em- 
braced international busi- 
ness. Its Master of Interna- 
tional Business Studies 
(MIBS) program, founded 
in 1974, is the oldest in the 
country. 

Students study a core 
curriculum and then spend 
18 months in the country 
that is their area of con- 
centration. As part of their 
training, they spend six 
months interning overseas 
with an international cor- 
poration. 

The MIBS program 
aims to produce graduates 
“capable of living and 
wonting in a foreign situa- 
tion,” says Brian Ewing, 
MIBS managing director. 

Other than the MIBS 
program. South Carolina 
also offers an international 
MBA, which is an 18- 
month program run jointly 
by the university and the 
University of Vienna. This 
prpgram is aimed at those 
students who have had 
more weak experience. 

Such joint programs are 
the wave of the future, ac- 


cording to Mr. Hickman. 
T expect that we will see 
more of what I call strate- 
gic alliances between U.S. 
business schools and busi- 
ness schools overseas,” he 
says. 

Duke University’s 
Fuqua School of Business 
exemplifies Mr. Hick- 
man's “integration stage” 
- a middle ground be- 
tween offering a few inter- 
national courses (or inter- 
national aspects as a part 
of general studies) and a 
completely international 
curriculum. “Fuqua is one 
of the very few schools 
that internationalized by 
infusing international top- 
ics into virtually all the 
courses that we teach,” 
says Ari Lewin, the direc- 
tor of the Center for Inter- 
national Business Educa- 
tion and Research. Since 
1980, the faculty has 
brought international as- 
pects to every subject. 

New to Fuqua this year 
is a Global MBA Pro- 
gram. Students study at 
Duke at the beginning and 
end, bat the rest is done 
via long-distance technol- 
ogy. 

The trend toward inter- 
nationalization is certainly 
not limited to the top-tier 
schools. “Second-tier 
schools see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall,” Mr. 
Hickman says. 

In any corner of the 
United States, business- 
people today must deal 
with overseas suppliers 
and customers. ■ 


E xecutive-training programs are popular with ad- 
ministrators concerned about beefing up their en- 
rollments in the face of changing demographics 
and interests. With most schools offering such pro- 
grams, however, it was inevitable that schools would 
seek to differentiate their programs by specializing. 
“What is driving executive education is rite efforts by 
business schools to diversify,” says Dick Kwartler. pub- 
lisher of the MBA Newsletter. The executive-education 
market, worth more than 51 billion, is now attracting 
even the top-tier business schools. New York Universi- 
ty’s Stern School of Business just instituted its first such 
program. 

For the past 42 years, the Advance Executive Program 
at the Anderson School of UCLA has provided a “mini- 
MBA” for people who do not have the time to go 
through a full program or who need to brush up their 
management skills. “In the latest shift,” says Grace Siao, 
the program's manager, “more companies are request- 
ing customized programs.” These companies send their 
employees on an open-enrollment basis. Anderson cus- 
tomizes materials for the company and goes on-site for 
classes. 


ventionai student to achieve an MBA. This is because of 
"accelerated real-world experience.” according to Pro- 
gram Director Paul Starnes. Students average 10 years’ 
managerial experience, he adds. 


Belt-tightening 

Another factor driving the schools' popularity is the in- 
creasing belt-tightening among U.S. businesses. “A lot 
of companies have tightened up on support for full-time 
studies,” Mr. Kwartler says. “So part-time [study] is 
more attractive. As executives come into the field, if 
they can pick a program area unique to their program 
specialties, it strengthens their edge.” Right now, com- 
puters and information technology are the “hot-button” 
subjects for such executives, he adds. 

Many schools emphasize the international aspects of 
such programs, not only because of the far-reaching im- 
portance of the global economy, but also to attract exec- 
utives from overseas - and to give U.S. executives a 
taste of limited study abroad. Duke University’s Fuqua 
School of Business’ Global Executive MBA offers stu- 
dents three three-week sessions on three different conti- 
nents. The school is even attempting to hook up with a 
Chinese counterpart; partnerships are the only way to 
break into the closed Chinese market, according to As- 
sistant Dean Steve Hicks. 


Focus on leadership 

Emerging Leaders is another Denver program for work- 
ing executives, who are selected by their superiors for 
their potential to move into top management The differ- 
ence from other executive-education programs is that 
this one “focuses on leadership, not management - the 
conceptual growth, skill and feedback that you need to 
be a true leader to facilitate a visionary idea, influence 
other people and put ideas into action,” says Lisa 
Jansen-King, marketing director for the program. Such 
theoretical underpinnings may become more common 
as business schools increasingly attempt to meet stu- 
dents' needs beyond narrow economic issues or case 
studies. According to Ms. Jansen-King, Cable TV pio- 
neer Bill Daniels endowed the program because “he felt 
people were coming out of business schools with techni- 
cal knowledge but not values and the stewardship to 
make bottom-line decisions that deal with social issues 
and ethics." ■ 


Going global 

The overseas experience gives executives the chance 
not only to experience the impact of the global econo- 
my, but also to leam about a foreign region's business, 
culture and marketplace. “By being there, you can touch 
the business,” Mr Hicks says. “It’s more experiential, 
and that improves the learning process." Not incidental- 
ly, such exposure benefits faculty members as well. 

The University of Denver’s Daniels College of Busi- 
ness is typical of many business schools. Daniels’ exec- 
utive MBA program appeals to a variety of working 
professionals, not just business executives. Many doc- 
tors and health-care managers, for example, want to un- 
derstand the management side of their profession. Other 
students come from quasi-govemmemal agencies chat 
are in transition from federal funding to a market-based 
structure. AU such working students study part-rime for 
1 8 months - significantly less time than it takes a con- 


In Global Business, A DePiaul MBA 
Makes A World Of Difference. 



•1 S-Month MBA in International Marketing 
and finance (MBA/IMF) 
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Business battles of the future 
will involve information technology. 
What will your strategy be? 
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Face the global issues of our time. Achieve 
answers for difficult questions . Work together at. 


Penn State Executive Programs 

A Powerful Connection 


Penn State Executive Programs, recognized by 
BusinessWeek, the Wail Street Journal and US News 
and World Report, consistently ranks as one of the 
world's foremost providers of executive education. 

Penn State Executive Programs means 39 years 
of experience m executive education. Vfea/s of 
assessing the issues facing global business, years of 
translating those issues into 
a developmental educational 
process and years of 
delivering a superior educa- 
tional experience. Connect 
with us through one of our 
general or functional manage- 
ment programs or through a 
custom-designed program for 
your company. 


pennState 
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For mom Information: 
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(814) 865-3435 
FAX: 

{814) 865-3372 
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Gaultier's linear dress with circle print and Gigli's long and short coats with pants. 


CMsofterMom 


New Geometry: Long and Lean 


' Inirmational Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — A giant sculpted ques- 
tion mark stood sentinel over 
cubist seating — part of a mod- 
ern art scenario at Jean Paul 
: Gaultier's show. It might also have 
1 represented the quest for fashion's elu- 
sive future. But the answer appears at 
.last to be taking shape as the fall- winter 
season in Europe draws to its close. 

A new geometry is giving the body a 
long, lean, straight silhouette along 
parallel lines. Within that are grid pat- 
terns created by cropped tops and 
raised or lowered waists, and circular 
compass twirls like cape backs or bias- 
cut seams. 

The linear shapes are similar to the 
1920s and 1960s (earlier periods of 
fashion’s forward thrust;, but current 
modernism includes inventive new 
fabrics that play a major role when the 
line is so simple. 

Gaultier's show was the most bril- 
liant exposition of the idea of body 
sculpture. Abandoning the ethnic trail 
of previous seasons, the designer 
played with geometry from ball -and- 
cube hairdos to square-heeled shoes. 
On a plain tunic and pants, raised ver- 
tical seams would make the outfits seem 
three-dimensional. The same effect was 
created for cubist jumper dresses, struc- 
tured from armpit level and wom over a 
bodysuit. Or the designer used trompe 
1'oeil, giving fluffy sweaters four dif- 
ferent colors for front, back and sides or 
making a jumpsuit (a hoi item) in con- 
trasting blocks of color. 

From cubes to curves, as Gaultier 
showed coats with long circle skirts 
below square bodices. Circular prints 
on tubular dresses even came out in a 
cloud of soap bubbles. Some ideas were 
too abstract, like the half-moon zippers 
dissecting jersey dresses on the runway. 
But Gaultier's irrepressible energy and 


imagination made his show the defining 
moment of die Paris season. 

Romeo Gigli can be credited with 
reinventing a long, slim line when other 
designers in the 1980s were fixated on 
the triangular wide-shouldered suit. 
Gigli's look does not change much, but 
it is enriched with sensitive choice of 
color and fabric and a romantic sens- 
ibility — exemplified by his mise-en- 
scfene of flickering candles and jewel- 
bright kilims scattered on the runway. 
Long coats, narrow pantsuits or long 
skirts split for movement were all linear 
in shape. Add to that the glow of crim- 
son velvet, pearl -gray iridescence or 
roses at the wrist to fancy up the 
sleeves. 


Herm&s majored in long-line coals: 
butter-soft leather, sunshine-yellow 


in burter-soft leather; sunshine-yellow 
shearling; or a slim kimono coal in 
navy cashmere wom nonchalantly with 
slim leather pants. The house gives a 
touch of quality and class to everything 
it shows, from fine-knit sweaters 
through its covetable bags. But after 
Gucci in Milan turned luxe into hip. 
other houses are going to have to think 
how to give their shows some punch. 


H OW to give a twist to 
sportswear? Steven Slowik 
used refreshing colors — 
lime green, cranberry or 
strawberry and tactile fabrics for 
simple clothes in the new proportions: 
long, skinny bathrobe coats: the knee- 
length coat as the new jacket for slim 
pants, and the polo shirt elongated to 
knees or ankles. 

Celine picked up current trends, run- 
ning with some — like vivid colored 
coats — but stumbling on ugly printed 
knits h la Prada. The take is mostly 
sleek and soothing, with the bright 
palette of lime, pink, purple and es- 
pecially scarlet set against black. The 


bold silver horse-bit belt was a strong 
signature on dresses or pants. 

Since graphic shapes and primary 
colors are Jean -Charles de Castelba- 
jac’s forte, his show of bright 
sportswear was on target, with its 
square-cut duffel coats, skirts in patch- 
work squares of different fabrics and a 
splash of orange that is a major color 
story of the season. 

Too much may have been expected 
at Lanvin, where new designer Ocimar 
Versolato succeeded only in defining 
what is definitely out of fashion: super- 
short skirts grazing the derrifcre; tweed 
sparkling with Lurex; transparent even- 
ing gowns with a view cm a G-string. 
Art Deco prints inspired from the 1 920s 
heyday of Jeanne Lanvin were a subtle 
take on the house's sporty, feminine 
past Versolato had already suggested 
with his own line that high-camp diva 
sexiness is his fantasy. At Lanvin he 
showed some sleek pantsuits continu- 
ing the II pour Elle (his-for-her) tra- 
dition of the house. 

For a little gentle romance, the Irish- 
born Peter O’Brien of Rochas celeb- 
rated Sl Patrick's Day with a charming 
presentation of evening dresses, del- 
icately made with a sense of modem 
romance and shown close-up among 
dinner guests. 

The smaller presentations are def- 
initely the way to go, but the flight away 
from the practical, if austere. Carrousel 
du Louvre to all-over-town shows 
turned the Paris season into chaos and 
fashion professionals into zombies. 
Monique Lang, wife of former Culture 
Minister Jack Lang, spoke out at the 
Chanel show. “When I think how hard 
my husband struggled to help fashion 
and find the money to build a center, I 
feel really very angry.” she said. 


Suzy Menkes 


BOOKS 


LOVE THY 

NEIGHBOR: 

A Storv of War 


By Peter Maass. 205 pages. 
$25. Knopf. 


Reviewed by 
Tina Rosenberg 


T HE war in Bosnia was 
rich with echoes of other 


wars. 

Those who argued that the 
West should long ago have 
lifted the Bosnian arms em- 
bargo and turned NATO's 
firepower on the Serbs drew 
the parallel to World War £L 
with Europe again appeasing 
the architects of genocide 
while a holocaust burned, this 
rime in full view of TV cam- 
eras. Opponents of getting in- 
volved compared it to World 
War I, a conflagration begun 
in Sarajevo, by a Serb, that 
engulfed Europe. 

For American journalists, 
however, reporting chi Bosnia 
felt a lot like reporting on 
Vietnam. The parallels are 
not obvious — were were no 
American troops there until 
this winter, for example — 
but. from Sarajevo and Banja 
Luka, many reporters felt 
what their counterparts had 
felt 25 years before. 


At the Stan of a day that 
would be spent immersed in 
Serb (and, for a time, Croat) 
genocide against the 
Muslims, they an ended offi- 
cial press conferences, at the 
United Nations* Unprofor 
headquarters or at peace talks 
in Geneva, where officials as- 
sured them no genocide was 
happening. Admitting that 
much would compel the 
United Nations, Europe or 
America to help the victims of 
genocide, and this was no- 
body's policy. So Lord David 
Owen, the chief mediator at 
the talks, repeatedly charac- 
terized the war as a civil war 
with provocations on all 
sides. When a mortar round 
left dozens dead in Sarajevo, 
the head of Unprofor would 
routinely announce that Bos- 
nians should quit shelling 
themselves, or at least that he 
could not be sure which side 
was to blame. 

There were other echoes of 
Vietnam: Many American 
and European reporters began 
to feel that their governments 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


• Tatum O'Neal, actress, 
is reading * 'Complete Po- 
ems" by Anne Sexton. 

*Tm interested in poetry, 
women poets in particular. Of 
all the languages, the only 
eiemal language is poeuy.” 
f Margaret Kemp. IHTl 



was immoral because the 
great powers were involved. 
Bosnia because they wer- 


were conspirators in a mon- 
strous criminal act and that, 
no matter how much they de- 
scribed the horrors they saw, 
nothing changed. The differ- 
ence was only that Vietnam 


en t, 

Peter Maass's book is far 
from the measured and ob- 
jective account one would ex- 
pect from a journalist who 
covered the war for The 
Washington Post He has 
written a sardonic, passion- 
ate, searching, often surreal 
book that, [ike Michael Herr's 
“Dispatches," finds its bitter 
genius in the chasm between 
truth and official truth and the 
deadly implications of this 
gap. “Love Thy Neighbor” 
certainly does not lack for ad- 
venture. Maass's book does 
not have "Dispatches*" 


went for rich color and pattern — the 
newness is in the re-mix. And that is 
where Lagerfeld is a master. 

The Chanel show opened in a shower 
of gold, sprinkled with military khaki. It 
coded with the same long-line silhouettes, 
but all in inky black velvet with a myriad 
of twinkling buttons. Chanel brings out 
the star in Lagerfeld, even if his sure 
touch with military styles did not extend 
to his army of models. They marched 
chaotically around a giant gilded circle 
stamped with the double C logo. 

That was symbolic, for whereas La- 
gerfeld has recently played down the 
branding, this collection was full of 
status symbols from belts to purses, and 
the Chanel logo was on a pink puffa coat 
while gilded barrettes that Lifted hair into 
a topknot were engraved “Coco." 

There was an upfront brashness in 
gaudy paillette dresses and in the ritzy 
gold lace dresses made over from Janu- 
ary's haute couture show. Could they be 
targeting the new -money Russians 
whom Alain Wertheimer, Chanel’s 
owner, admitted are hot customers? 

Yet Lagerfeld's genius is in making 
Chanel to suit the hip (think funky com- 
bat fatigues and army boots), the nou- 
veaux riches and the quietly classy. 

The heart of ihe matter was, as always, 
the jackets, the newest a belted military 
tunic gilded or in sweet pink and blue 
tweeds or in chic mixes of royal blue 
jacket with velvet pants in lapis blue or 
garnet red. So cool, and oh-so-Chanel. 

The thigh is no longer the limit for 
hemlines. Most designers have aban- 
doned super-mini skirts, but not Ungaro, 
who sent out brief suits in bright plaids 
or graphic black-and-white checks, with 
thigh-high hose leaving a slither of bared 
flesh. It looked out of synch with the 
colored hose and matching shoes that are 
a signature of the season. 

But Ungaro also played it long, send- 
ing out beautiful ankle-length magic- 
carpet knits over long slim dresses, often 
planting prints of flowers in the mix. 
Other patterns were modem art effects 
on black. The show ended oh a glam- 
orous note with Chantilly lace column 
dresses wrapped in chiffon shawls in soft 
shaded colors — a theme drawn grace- 
fully from Ungaro’s haute couture. 

Pierre Cardin will stage his show on 
Wednesday and on Tuesday, young de- 
signers from across the world who have 
won a Unesco contest will show their 
talents at the Carrousel du Louvre. 

But Monday marked the close of the 
major shows in Paris, and a chance to 
digest the trends. 

The silhouette of the season is long 
line, with the maxi coat, mostly slim, but 
occasionally with a swirling skirt, back 
in fashion — along with other army 
looks. Leather is strong. 
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ANTS are mostly lean and wom 
with a knee-length coat. Jackets 
are small and close to the body. 
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■ are small and close to the body, 

-A. often zippered. Knits are also 
small and skinny, although there are 
calf-length cardigans. 

The jumper dress has made a cane- 
back and for day and evening, soft jersey 
is favored, especially for skinny dresses. 

Shiny fabrics dominate. Retro style is 
finally on the wane, with the look spare 
and modem. But tire forceful return of 
jewelry, belts and fancy hose adds dec- 
oration. However diverse the styles, color 
is an unmistakable message from Euro- 
pean designers. 

The fashion crowd moves on next 
week to New York, where a last-minute 
pull-out from the official tents by Ralph 

Lauren and Drama Karan suggests that ni||[| T 

designer prima donnas are the same the ChoneVs gilded knee-length coat dress with jeweled buttons • Ungaro’s 
world over. graphic black-and-white check coat dress with patent leather accessories. 
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combat marathons, opium 
haze and Jim Morrison score, 
but Bosnia was not that kind 
of war. The strength of the 
book is its quiet." perfectly 
tuned epiphanies about the 
human urge for violence and 
the forces that allow it to be 
unleashed. 

As his title suggests, 
Maass's central conundrum is 
how a seemingly civilized 
people can suddenly rape, tor- 
ture and kill lifelong neigh- 
bors. students, colleagues and 
wives. One answer lies in 
Serb president Slobodan Mi- 
losevic's control of the me- 
dia. "You must imagine a 
United States with every little 
TV station everywhere taking 


exactly the same editorial line 
— a tine dictated by David 
Duke." Milos Vasic, a re- 
porter at the anti-government 
magazine Vreme in Belgrade, 
tells him. "You too would 
have war in five years." 

But he saves his most acrid 
disdain for the American and 
European officials who ap- 
peased the perpetrators of 
genocide and tried to per- 
suade die Bosnians to accept 
the Serbs' plan for the coun- 
try's dismemberment; Maass 
calls these officials "execu- 
tioners." comparing them to 
Mafia dons. 

Finally, he quit. "I could 
not escape the war even in my 
sleep,” Mass writes, “and I 
no longer believed that my 
reporting could make a dif- 
ference.” He was wrong 
about that. As in Vietnam, it 
did make a difference in the 
end — and as in Vietnam, 
only after thousands more 
had died to achieve a result 
rejected years before. 


By Robert Byrne 


Z SUZSA Pol gar recently 
won die women's world 


£-* won die women's world 
championship from Xie Jun. 

The Scotch Opening, now 
back in fashion* with 3 d4 star- 
ted the game. After 3-jed. 4 
Nd4. the main black, center 
pawn has disappeared, but 
there is no pressure. 

The capture with 5 Nc6, at 
least a century old was revived 
in 1993. After 5.„Qf6 6Qd2, 
the recapture with 6..jdc yields 


Black mobility and disputes 
control of d5. but if While 


control of d5. but if While 
could get all the pieces off, the 
ending would be lost fix Xie. 

Polgar's 8 Na4 was an at- 
tempt to lessen die scope of 


Tina Rosenberg, who won 
the 1995 National Book 
Award for nonfiction for 4 ‘The 
Haunted Land: Facing 
Europe's Ghosts After Com- 
munism," wrote this for The 
Washington Post. 



Black’s c5 bishop. In Game 7, 
Xie replied with her new 

8...Bd6!?9Qe3Nh6I0h3O- 
0 11 Be2RfeS 12Nc3Qe5 13 
f4 Qa5 and after 14 Bd2, an 
unclear situation arose. Polgar 
soon outplayed her and won. 

Polgar,. surely unhappy 
with her 10 0-0 Qh4I? in 
Game 3, varied with 10 c31? It 

is not clear what chances for a 

draw Xie would have had after 
10.JH2 1 1 Qf2Rd3 12 Qffi 
(12 Nc57 Rdl!) Nffi 13 Nc5 
Rd8 14 Nb7 RbS IS Nc5, but 
avoided it Xie should prob- 
ably have chosen 10... Be5, 
and if II Qc2,then ll...g5!?' 

Instead her l(L.h5! led to a 
fragmented {awn formation 
after Ucd ba 12 Qc2 Qd4 13 
Qc6KfS 14 Be2 Ne7 15 Qc2. 
Moreover. 1 1 ...Qd4 12 Bc2 ba 
13Qd4Rd414Bd2Nffil5f3 
creates a strong endgame fbr 
White. For example, 15...0-0 
16 Bc3 RddS (16...Rc4? 17 
Bd3 Rc5 18 Bb4) 17 $a4 is 
awful far Block. 

With 15.-6, Xie hoped to 
activate her pieces, but. Pol- 
gar’s 16 O-O: pur the quietus 
to that After 16_Qe4 17 Qe7; 
Xie could hot retaliate by 
17-JRcS IS Q dS Qe2 because 


Rd8 Qd8 26 Qd8 Kh7 27 Qc7 
is decisive) 22 Re7! Kg8 

g^QcigetsaxedbyTSRel 

24 Rcl) 23 Re8 Be8 24 
Qe6 Bf7 25 Rc8 

„ After i? Bh5 gfi 19 Bf3 Qc4 
20 Qa7, Polgar had weakened 
the dark squares on the kig- 
side and Xie had no king bish- 
op to defend them. Besides. 

she had also woo a pawn, 
understandable that the 
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21— 4Vd5?, winch allowed 22 
Rdl Qc4 23 Bg5 Rd7 

(23.J^8?24Qd5!iricksupa 

P«ce) 24 RacI Qai Polgar 
shot home the killing blow 
3 25 Bd5! SEEMS 
weu recapture with 25..3d5 
“cause 26 Rc7! R c 7 27 Oc7 
Kg8 28 Bf6Bf7 29 Rd8 feras 
mate. 

26 Rd5 Qd5 
27 Rc7 Kg8 28 RcS K »7 no 
Q® nate was not 

viable. Xie gave up. 


Z-HaXMJMMffE 


ofl9Bg5 Bf720RfelQb22l 
Racl! Re8 (21_Qb8 22 Rc8 
Qc8 23 Qc7 Kg824RdIh625 


PostOon after 33.. . Rd7 
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A sophisticated wafer fabrication facility at HISEE manufactures 
high density memory devices for Hitachi's European customers. 
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Air Shower at HISEE. -i; 
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Hitachi currently operates in over 15 European | 

& 

£f 

countries. We have manufacturing units in places as | 

far apart as Wales, Germany, Italy, Spain, and France: | 

>1 

M 

Vi* 

making everything from semi-conductors, computer f : ; 
disk storage sub- =n m mi ^ 


systems, monitors, 
audio and video tapes 
and TV's, to air- 
conditioning, power 
tools and construction 
machinery. 

In addition our 
Advanced Software 
■ Centre in the UK is 
developing object- 
orientated software for 
today's commercial 
systems. In Germany, 

Hitachi Semiconductor 
(Europe) GmbH (HISEE) 
began the testing and assembly of wafers in 1980 and 
in 1992 began the transition to integrated production 
with the completion of a new fabrication plant. 

The manufacture of computer products in 

Europe is centred in 
France where Hitachi 


began production of disk drives and controllers in 1992. | 
We're a major supplier of computer chips to some | 
European computer companies whose names you II I 


be very familiar with. Indeed, to meet the demand in 




the European market, 
we have invested 
30 billion Yen ($280 
million) in our 
j|§ semiconductor plant 
at HISEE to increase 
the production capacity 
of 16-megabit DRAMs 
and microprocessors. 

Our success has 
been built on the 
belief that the company 
must contribute to 
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Computer Products 
(Europe) S.A. (HICEF) 


society through 
technologies that enrich the quality of life 
for all. 

And now, as these 
and other exciting IT 
developments take 
shape, you'll know 
exactly who to put 
them down to. 


SL . 



Hitachi disc drives meet today's IT demands. 
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HITACHI 


Hitachi Europe Ltd. Whhebrook Park, Lower Cookhani Road Maidenhood, Berkshire SL6 8YA U.K 

Telephone: +44 1628 58S00Q. 
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Your Guide To Over 
130 Ibp Frencti Companies 



COMPANY HANDBOOK 


Published by the Internationa] 

Herald Tribune, in coordination with the 
Paris Stock Exchange, the 1995 edition 
includes detailed profiles of all the 
companies in the SBF 1 20 Index. 

The SBF 1 20 Index includes the CAC 
40 plus 80 other major firms. These are the 
companies to watch in the coming years. 

Each profile includes: head office. 
CEO, investor relations manager, company 
background and major activities, recent 
developments, sales breakdown, 
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'tor Mandela , ire Divorce Court, Talks of Humiliation and Loneliness 


' By Lynne Duke ‘ 

yg»Miiywi/»cwj5orrta. 

JOHAl^ESBURG — In his love letters of 
years long past, a political prisoner 
Nelson Manila wrote sweet things to his 
young wife, Winnie. She was, then, the woman 
who made ten want to sing; the woman, he 
wrote, who undies a thousand fires in me ** 
lonely, often despite in those 27 yews 
behindbare, hut buoyed by the woman he called 
his darling. . 

Btrton Monday, frfr. Mandela called his wife 
the -defendant, as in: “If the entire universe 

persuaded me. to reconcile with the defendant. I 

would not” - • 

Despite attempts by Winnie Mandela and her 


attorneys to forestall the start of a divorce 
hearing on legal and tribal grounds. President 
Nelson Mandela took the stand Monday at the 
start of testimony and offered a bitter and yet 
poignant account of his embarrassment at his 
wife’s alleged marital infidelity and his loneli- 
ness in Iheir marriage. 

Once called mother and fattier of the nation, 
the Mandelas' 38-year marriage seemed sym- 
bolic of a nation's quest to be freed from the 
bondage of apartheid. Both are viewed as icons 
here, he far more than she. Each has his and her 
own often overlapping constituencies becan.se 
of their historic roots at the from of the anti- 
apartheid struggle, which ultimately resulted in 
Mr. Mandela’s being freed in 1990 and his 
election to die presidency in 1994. But inside 


Courtroom 6E. Mr. Mandela was less an icon, 
and more a man betrayed. 

Though be was reluctant, he said, to air their 
dirty linen in public, the 77-year-old president 
told of the personal loneliness and public hu- 
miliation he felt upon learning lhai the woman 
who greeted him upon his release from prison 
six years ago was not the same woman he had 
married. There were Tumors. There was gossip. 
There were two murder accusations swirling 
around her. in which he supported her claims of 
innocence. Bui there was also the affair — a 
case, according to Mr. Mandela's lawyer, of 
Winnie Mandela's “brazen infidelity.” 

“Ever since I came back from jail, not once 
has the defendant entered my bedroom whilst 1 
was awake,” Mr. Mandela told a packed 


courtroom stunned at the poignancy of his 
tone. 

He tried to talk to her. he said, tried lo persuade 
her of the need for intimacies, verbal and oth- 
erwise. between husband and wife. “But not 
once has she ever responded, J was the loneliest 
man during the time I stayed with her.” 

Mr. .Mandela became aware a few months 
before their separation of a letter written by 
Winnie Mandela to a lawyer active in the Afric- 
an National Congress, the liberation movement 
turned majority party. The letter's contents, he 
said, “were incompatible with a marital re- 
lationship” 2 nd confirmed to him that his wife 
was having an affair. 

The Mandelas formally separated in April 
1992, following Winnie Mandela’s conviction 


on kidnapping charges stemming from a 1988 
incident in which some of her supporters ab- 
ducted and beat to death a 14-year-old boy. She 
also was linked, though never charged, to the 
murder of a doctor involved in the anti-apartheid 
movement. Mr. Mandela said Monday he never 
believed she was guilty in either case. 

Despite the controversy surrounding her, Mr. 
Mandela in 1994 appointed her to a post as 
deputy minister of arts and culture, but was 
forced to dismiss her last spring because she 
refused to obey a presidential edict against 
international travel and because of her criDcism 
of his government’s performance. 

If her bid to stop the divorce fails, Winnie 
Mandela, 61. is seeking half of her husband’s 
assets, reportedly worth about S10 million. 



Tehran, Warning Arafat, 
Denies Israel Bombs link 

It Accuses Him of Joining 6 Zionist Oppression 9 


by OttrSu#Fmn Dapadta ' 

TEHRAN — Iran on Monday rejected 
allegations by Yasser Arafat, president 
of the Paksfetian Authority , mat it had 
masterminded a wave of bomb attacks in 
Israel and warned him not to further 
align his policies with the Jewish state. 

A Foreign Ministry, sp okesman . 
Mahmud. Mohammadi, accused the 
Palestinian Authority in the West Bank 
.and Gaza Strip of being ‘’incapable of 
regaining the rights of the Palestinian 
nation.” 

' Mr. Arafat, he said, has “joined the 
Zionist regime in imposing a double 
oppression on Palestinian women and 
children. ” He was quoted by the official 
news agency, JRNA. 

The Palestinian leader, Mr. Moham- 
madi said, is “attributing the internal 
problems of the occupied territory to 
Iran, and we reject that” . 

Mr. Arafat accused Iran on Saturday 
of ordering attacks inlsrael between Feb. 
25 and March 4 that killed <51 people. 

“We are surprised that. Arafat is go- 


U.S* Aide Pays 
A Rare Visit 
To Algeria 


* .*■ PA3ttE3^Asska^^ 

■'State Robert PeOetteau arrived .in . 

■ Algeria on Monday vibe first- such - 
‘ visit by*. senior US. official since 

1992,: Algeria'* .official news 
agency^ APS, reported. 

- Mr. Pelletxeau was greeted on 
arrival ' at Algiers airport by 
Lahcene Moussaoux, secretary of 
stare for cooperation and. Maghreb 
affairs in die Foreign Ministry, die' - 
agency srid, hut gave no more de- 
-tails, ■ . , 

Diplomats said they, believed the 
visit by a senior American official 
after four yeans showed growing 
Western confidence in the Algerian 
eovennxtent since the. election of 
President Lianrine Zeroual in 
November. 

France and Germany sent senior 
. officials to meet Mr. Zeroual after ’ 
his crushing victory. \ 

-As estimated 50,000 people 
have been killed here in violence 
involving Muslim rebels and gov- 
ernment farces since January 1992, 
when army-backed authorities can- 
celed elections the fundamentalists 
werepoised to win. 

The violence conti nu ed Monday, 
as a car bomb killed five people in 

■ dre town ofT3ri-Ou2xm. 


mg in the same direction as the Zionist 
regime in acting against Iran,” the Ir- 
anian said. “We hope be doesn't make 
bigger mistakes.” 

The United States also has accused 
Iran of ar least indirectly supporting 
attacks on Israel. 

The police in Munich said they had 
tightened, security at Israeli premises 
and other prospective guerrilla targets 
after Belgian police found explosives, 
apparently destined for the Bavarian 
city, on an Iranian ship in Antwerp. 

The police also said they had arrested 
an Iranian in connection with the ex- 
plosives, but declined to say what the 
target of any attack might have been or 
give any further details. 

. Media reports said the man, the owner 
of an import-export business, was the 
intended recipient of the explosives. 
They were found hidden among garlic 
and cucumbers on the freighter Iran Kol- 
lahdooz when it docked in Antwerp. 

The incident follows the issuance of 
an arrest warrant last week by German 
prosecutors against the Iranian intel- 
ligence minister. Ali Fallahiyan, in con- 
nection with the 1992 murder of exiled 
Kurdish leaders in Berlin. 

That move came as Bonn’s policy of 
maintaining a "critical dialogue” with 
Tehran has come under renewed fire 
from Israel and the United States. 

■ About 200 Islamic hard-liners 
gathered in front of. the German Em- 
bassy in Tehran on Monday to protest 
theatres! warrant (AFP, Reuters) 



TAIWAN: China’s Threats Exaggerated? 


Continued from Page 1 

Slates. But pressure from hard-liners in 
die military, according to some ac- 
counts. led him to take a suffer stance. 

Mr. Lord said he believed there was 
“unity on the general question of 
Taiwan” between military and political 
leaders 1 in Beijing, but thar “there’s 
probably some debate within China 
about tactical moves and how to express 
their concern and interest and what 
might be considered provocative by 
their neighbors.” 

Concerns that Taiwan is trying to de- 
clare independence run deep among the 
Beijing leadership, Mr. Lord said, prob- 
ably even overshadowing fears that 
democracy could take root across the 
strait. But, he added. China's leaders 
“have to be somewhat embarrassed by 
the contrast between their type of political 


system on the mainland and the move- 
mem toward democracy on Taiwan." 

Mr. Lord, once a U.S. ambassador to 
China, said he saw no reason to believe 
that Beijing had any plans to attack 
Taiwan, or even necessarily to influence 
the outcome of the election. 

He said the pressure might even en- 
hance Mr. Lee’s position by encouraging 
voters to rally around their president 
He also played down a report that a 
Chinese official had threatened a nuc- 
lear attack against Los Angeles if the 
U.S. military interfered in the dispute. 

The report, which Mr. Lord mentioned 
Sunday on a television program, referred 
to “strictly unofficial talks ami discussions 
that took place a couple of months ago, 
when a former UJS. official was visiting 
China and heard at least one unauthorized 
person suggest that China would react 
strongly if we got involved.” 
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A protester carrying a model of a 
Jngton on Monday by opponents 
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Chinese missile at a rally in Wasb- 
of China's war games off Taiwan. 


3d Round of UN-Iraq Talks Is Set 

Reuters 

GENEVA — A third round of oil-for-food talks will be held April 8 in New 
York by the United Nations secretary-general, Boutros Boutros Ghafi. and the 
Iraqi deputy prime minister, Tariq Aziz, according to Therese Gastaut, a UN 
spokeswoman. 

The agreement was reached during a telephone conversation between Mr. 
Boutros Ghali, at the UN European headquarters in Geneva, and Mr. Aziz, the 
spokeswoman said Monday. 

* ’They reviewed the negotiations on Resolution 986 on a formula for oil-for- 
food and said the negotiations had progressed well during (he second session.” 
she said. 

In another development, current low-level talks between the UN and Iraq- 
may end on Monday without an accord because of a dispute on how food and 
medicine eventually might be distributed to Kurdish regions, according to. 
diplomats in New York. 

Iraq’s chief negotiator. Abdul Amir Anbari, a former UN ambassador and oil 
expert, said Sunday that be was awaiting new instructions from Baghdad. 


NET : It Spells Trouble, Publishers Declare 


Continued from Page 1 

a computer team of cybercops whose 
sole task is to prowl the Internet for new 
ideas and purloined books. 

Pirated books on tire Internet amount 
to “leakage,” at this point, said Jonath- 
an Newcomb, president of Simon St 
Schuster. “But the potential is clearly 
there to be an issue beyond ones we’ve 
seen — for hemorrhaging,” he added. 

In some cases, books are already 
starting to nm away . Within minutes it is 
possible to retrieve the science fiction 
classic by Douglas Adams, ‘ The Hitch- 
hiker’s Guide to the Galaxy,” from 
Web safes in Finland, Australia and Ger- 
many. It takes nine minutes to download 
and copy the 109-page guide on a high- 
speed printer. 

“Le Grand Secret,” written by Mr. 
Mitterrand's personal physician, 
Charles G abler, is one of the first com- 
mercial books to become widely avail- 
able on the Internet PI on Publishing 
ultimately decided to lake no action for 
copyright infringement because the 
book is banned. 

“In a normal circumstance it is a 


CROSSWORD 


theft,” Mr. Orban said, “but in these 
circumstances we couldn’t have the 
same judgment," 

Publishers may hot he feeling panic, 
but they are edgy about the prospects of 
new technology, which many consider 
as potentially significant as Guttan- 
berg’s development of moveable type. 

Their chief concern is the improve- 
ment of computer technology that will 
make it easier and faster to scan books. 
But the Internet is already being used by 
major publishers with dozens of cor- 
porate Web sites that seek to whet lit- 
erary appetites with chapter excerpts. 

Time Warner Electronic Publishing 
hopes to establish an Internet presence 
by running a serial novel with no print 
edition planned. 

Others are holding back, fearing that if 
they post professi onal journals or specific 
technical material it will be distributed to 
hundreds with a few keystrokes. 

“Some of the most valuable intel- 
lectual property is terribly vulnerable,” 
said Dick Rudick, general counsel for 
John Wiley & Sons, which is testing the 
Internet by posting its Journal of Image- 
Guided Surgery. 
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Strongmen on Trial 


Two former strongmen of South 
Korea wear the powder-blue uniforms 
of prisoners as they stride straight- 
backed into a Seoul courtroom. The 
two ex-generals and military school 
classmates, Chun Doo Hwan and Roh 
Tae Woo, hold hands briefly but oth- 
erwise maintain their composure as the 
state tries diem fix' treason. Both could 
face the death penalty. Their trial, 
which began last week, has raised per- 
plexing questions of how to balance 

accountability with reconciliation, 
justice against retribution — questions 
that trouble every nation moving from 
dictatorship to democracy, whether in 
South Africa or Poland or Chile. 

The two generals, who consecutively 
ruled South Korea from 1979 to 1993. 
are on trial for staging a coup in 1979 
and then ordering their troops to sup- 
press opposition to it in 1980 by tiring 
on unarmed demonstramrs in the city of 
Kwangju. That massacre, in which by 
official count more than 200 died, and 
the subsequent cover-up by (he Chun 
regime have long troubled Korea’s soul. 
Many Koreans also have suspected that 
the U.S. government played a larger 
than acknowledged role in allowing the 
crackdown to take place. South Korea 
will not be able to move forward freely 
until die (ruth about Kwangju is un- 
covered and acknowledged, and it is to 
the credit of die nation, as it has de- 
veloped, that no one is considered 
above the law in this matter. 

Some aspects of the ex-presidents’ 


trials are troubling to many Koreans. 
For one thing, both are also on trial for 
corruption, having allegedly amassed 
slush funds of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Yet the current president, Kim 
Young Sam, who has ordered their 
prosecution and who joined their polit- 
ical party in 1990, has yet to speak 
openly about his own possible rela- 
tionship to these funds. 

More to the point, Mr. Roh espe- 
cially holds a place in Korean history 
distinguished by far more than his sup- 
porting role in the 1979 coup — which 
was, by the way. against another mil- 
itary regime. He permitted and then led 
the democratization and demilitariz- 
ation of South Korea’s government, 
and he was duly elected in the nation's 
first free presidential poll. His role as 
South Korea’s Gorbachev does not free 
him from responsibility for past alleged 
crimes, but many Koreans believe that 
it merits consideration in whatever 
punishment is ultimately decided. 

No leader of South Korea has ever 
managed to pass power on and peace- 
fully retire. It reflects well on South 
Korea that Mr. Chun and Mr. Roh are 
now facing a judicial process, not a 
coup or assassination. But one can 
hope that South Korea, which has 
passed so many political and economic 
milestones so quickly, will soon reach 
a place in which it is producing leaders 
who, when they retire, will have only to 
worry about penning their memoirs. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Reporters, Not Spies 


An old debate has been needlessly 
revived in a report on intelligence 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Toe report, prepared under 
the guidance of the project's director, 
Richard Haass. a former government 
official, calls for reviewing * ‘a number 
of legal and policy constraints” on 
clandestine operations dating to die 
1970s. Those constraints chiefly con- 
cern the use of spies posing as reporters 
and the employment of bona fide re- 
porters for intelligence missions. Both 
practices were all but banned then, and 
should be prohibited now. 

During the Cold War, a pattern of 
informal collaboration developed be- 
tween some journalists and the CIA. 
Foreign correspondents and CIA sta- 
tion chiefs sometimes swapped inform- 
ation. In 1976. a Senate committee 
headed by Frank Church learned that 
this practice had got out of hand. Fifty 
journalists at various times bad been 
paid by the CIA. and many more were 
used as ''unwitting sources.” There is 
no record of New York Times cor- 
respondents having financial relation- 
ships with the CIA, and the newspaper, 
along with other news organizations, 
has token steps to eliminate the kind of 
informal information-sharing that went 
on early in the Cold War. 

The Church committee disclosure 
caused a justifiable uproar, resulting in 
a statement by George Bush, then di- 
rector of the CIA, that it would not enter 


into any paid relationship with any full- 
time or {tort-time correspondent accred- 
ited to a U.S. news organization. In 
November 1977 his successor. Stans- 
field Turner, put this prohibition in writ- 
ing. Hie Turner regulation provided 
that the CIA would not employ journ- 
alists for intelligence work but unwisely 
said that exceptions could be made with 
the specific approval of die CIA di- 
rector. Admiral Turner says that during 
the 1980 Iranian hostage crisis the 
agency considered making such an ex- 
ception, but it did not prove necessary. 
No waivers have been approved by the 
current director, according to the CIA. 
There is no information on waivers 
during die intervening years. 

The prohibition on paying accred- 
ited journalists for intelligence work 
should be absolute. The same applies to 
issuing bogus press credentials to a 
covert agent. Such a fire wall is es- 
sential. first of all, to protect foreign 
correspondents, whose job of question- 
ing and probing makes them especially 
vulnerable to arrest by hostile regimes. 
But more broadly, using reporters as 
agents offends and confounds the prin- 
ciples of American democracy. Under 
constitutional protections, the press is 
the chronicler of and check on gov- 
ernment, not its instrument. If the U.S. 
government does not honor that dis- 
tinction, who anywhere will believe 
that it really exists? 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Judging AIDS Research 


While a long-sought cure for the 
AIDS virus is not on the immediate 
horizon, progress in preventing the dis- 
ease, prolonging health and extending 
the survival of victims is encouraging. 
Scientists believe that they now have a 
good chance ”to transform HTV dis- 
ease from an inexorably fatal condition 
to a chronic, manageable viral infec- 
tion, and in the case of children bom to 
HIV-infected women, actually pre- 
venting many HTV infections.” 

That is the judgment of a pane! of 
more than 100 scientific experts who 
have just completed, at the National 
Institutes of Health, an evaluation of 
AIDS research. Their report is par- 
ticularly helpful because it comes at a 
time of relative optimism, which could 
be dissipated if the government’s re- 
search effort is mismanaged. 

At a time of general budget cut- 
backs, AIDS research has been fa- 
vored. And while there is naturally a lot 
of overlap in medical research — drugs 
developed to address one condition. 
for example, turn out to be useful for a 
different malady — there was some 
concern that researchers in other areas 
were suggesting imaginative links be- 
tween their projects and AIDS, and 
claiming some of the funds clearly 
earmarked for this particular epidemic. 
There is also continuing pressure for 
results, or at least the assurance that 
publicly funded research is as pro- 
ductive as possible. 


The report released last week is both 
blunt and practical. While praising the 
research success of the past 15 years, 
the scientists did not shy away from 
dismissing a couple of projects as * ’un- 
successful,” “inadequate” or suffer- 
ing from “limited productivity.” This 
candor lends greater credibility to the 
panel ’s suggestions for changes. These 
include reducing research to develop 
drugs, which is already being done by 
the pharmaceutical industry, restruc- 
turing the government’s programs for 
developing and testing vaccines, beef- 
ing up basic research on human im- 
munology. and supporting behavioral, 
social and biomedical scientists work- 
ing to prevent new HIV infections. 

The United States funds 85 percent 
of the world's publicly financed AIDS 
research. Appropriations to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for this work 
have grown from a tew million in the 
early days of the epidemic to SI. 4 
billion a year today. Having an outside 
group of qualified people review this 
effort is wise for many reasons. It 
reassures decision-makers in Con- 
gress. It provides perspective and fresh 
insight for scientists and administrat- 
ors. Most important, it assures AIDS 
patients and their families that because 
this government’s research program is 
well managed, goal -oriented and pro- 
ductive. there is every reason to believe 
that it will be successful. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST 
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Asian Economic Success Doesn’t Rule Out War 


H ONG KONG — The supercharged 
economic development of Asia in 
the last 30 yeans has created an illusion 
that economics has conquered politics 
— that triumphant economic man 
would never be so stupid as to risk again 
through war the hard-won economic 
achievements of recent decades. 

Businessmen may have to be op- 
timists. but this does not mean that 
everyone else should ignore history's 
lessons. Asian economic progress, with 
parallel growth of military spending, 
has vastly increased the capacity to 
wage war. And the rise of nationalism 
has helped revive long-dormant ter- 
ritorial and political claims. 

These trends have not been matched 
by diplomatic and institutional devel- 
opment .that would have put structures 
in place to mediate conflicts. 

The only solution to problems such 
as tension in the Taiwan Strait, con- 
taining the nuclear ambitions of North 
Korea or the nuclear standoff between 
India and Pakistan is to leave it to the 
United Stores to mediate. But while 
U.S. power and will are in relative de- 
cline, the political pressures for military 
solutions to Asian problems mount 
China's saber- rattling threats against 
Taiwan are only the latest example. 
Ancient civilizations, long humiliated 
by the West, are increasingly anxious to 
use their newfound military and eco- 
nomic power to avenge past ‘ ‘wrongs ’ * 
and gain face in the modem world. 

In the case of China, the international 


By George Hicks 

community practices a double standard 
which almost ensures that Taiwan and 
other territories and countries within 
reach will be bullied. 

China can test its nuclear weapons 
with impunity, while France, a soft 
target, incurs the world's wrath, Bei- 
jing's claims to Tibet, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan are essentially unchallenged by 
the world community. No noises about 
the right of self-determination here. 

This is not just a question of might 
makes right Indonesia, for example, 
has all die might in the case of East 


Interdependence is - • . 
good for profits but has 
little to do with issues 
of war and peace. 


Timor, but the Timorese claim to self- 
determination gets a partial hearing in 
the court of world public opinion. 

How does Beijing manage to avoid 
real censure? Opium War guilt in the 
West and World War II guilt in Japan? 
The blinding glare of a market of 1.2 
billion consumers? 

In 1853, the American Commodore 
Matthew Perry forcibly opened Japan 
to trade. For the next haJf-cennny, U.S. 


interests in Asia, except for the war 
with Spain, which led to annexation of 
the Philippines in 1898, were almost 
entirely commercial Throughout the 
second half of tire 19th century. Amer- 
ican traders were very active in Asia. 
Yet it was U.S. foreign policy to rely on 
Britain as the world policeman to keep 
tire sea-lanes open and safe for trade. 

Early in the present century, the 
strong naval powers of the Pacific were 
Britain. Russia and Japan. The Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905 knocked 
out Russia, whfle under the Anglo* 
Japanese alliance of 1902 Britain was a' 
declining naval power. America had 
begun to build up its naval muscle and 
became recognized as a major player 
by 1907 when the Great White Fleet 
made its round-the-world cruise. 

The leading ideology of (be time in 
America and elsewhere was that eco- 
nomic forces were , dominant and that 
rising economic interdependence ruled 
out war. As Baron Kaneko Ken taro, 
privy councilor to tire Japanese emperor, 
wrote: “ *No lady in the United States can 
get a silk dress if we stop tire export of 
silk to that country, and the average 
American citizen cannot drink tea if our 
tea is excluded from America.” 

Baron Ken taro equally showed how 
dependent the Japanese were on the 
United States, and concluded that the 
people would never allow their states- 
men to drag their countries into an 
unprofitable war with each other. 

That simplistic economic reasoning. 


beloved of economists titra « 
was demolished in 1909 by HomerLea 
with his book “Valor of 
He was tire first to pwdfct a ; war be- 
tween Japan and the United Stote& His 
chief target was tire -‘commercialism 
of American public opauon, whjcfl re 
lied on tire “fanafal and erroneous 
conception of economic interdepend- 
ence” to maintain peace. . 

He argued for a big increase m mil- 
itary /especially naval, spending s° “a* 
the United States, not Japan, 
trol the Pacific, and wife it the worid. 
His arguments contributed considerably 
to a three-decade anus race between 
Japan and the United States, which 
ended with Pearl Harbor butleft Amer- 
ica as tire strongest global po wer. 

Today's economic optimists would 
do well to remember Homer Lea s 
scathing attack on the idea of economic 
rationality as a basis for peace m the 
Pacific. Economic interdependence is 
good for profits but has precious little to 
do with issues of war and peace. 

Nazi Germany, after alL was far 
more integrated into tire world eco- 
nomy in 1 939 than China is today. 

In the Taiwan Strait, tire United 
States would do well to remember 
Theodore Roosevelt’s motto, “Speak 

softly and carry a big stick.” 

The writer . author of ‘ ‘The Comfort 
Women ” and a longtime observer of 
Asia, contributed ifus comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 


It Took 100,000 Willing Germans to Carry Out the Holocaust 


C AMBRIDGE, Massachu- 
setts — One day in Novem- 
ber 1942. at the height of the 
Germans' systematic slaughter 
of Polish Jewry, men serving in 
a battalion of about 500 reserve 
policemen learned that they 
would be undertaking yet an- 
other genocidal killing, this 
time of the Jews of Lukow. 

That evening, according to 
one of the battalion members, a 
peculiar thing happened: “An 
entertainment unit of Berlin po- 
licemen ... were our guests ... 
The members of this unit had 
also learned of the forthcoming 
shooting of the Jews and indeed 
offered, even pleaded emphat- 
ically, for permission to par- 
ticipate in the execution of these 
Jews. This strange request was 
granted by the battalion.” 

Those entertainers, like so 
many other ordinary Germans, 
willingly killed Jews. Contrary 
to what is commonly believed, 
the Germans ‘ who ' executed 
Jews were not exclusively a se- 
lect group of Nazi fanatics, not 
only members of the SS but also 
tens of thousands of ordinary 
Germans from all walks of life. 

A trove of files confirms this 
fact. In postwar legal investig- 
ations. West German authorities 
interrogated tens of thousands 
of former killers and pul a few 
thousand on trial. These records 
have been used only selectively 
by scholars, in part because they 


By Daniel Jonah Goldhagen 


are scattered throughout the 
justice system and not stored in 
historical archives. 

My research into these files 
has produced a new portrait of 
the Germans who killed Jews 
and a new interpretation of the 
Holocaust itself. 

The number of Germans who 
worked in concentration camps, 
ghettos, police battalions and 
other institutions involved in 
the genocide was far greater 
than people realize. It is clear 
that at least 100,000 Germans, 
and probably far more, helped 
exterminate European Jews. 

A few figures provide a sense 
of the vastness of the genocidal 
machinery. For instance, it has 
been documented that more 
than 10.000 camps of various 
sizes and kinds existed through- 
out Europe for incarcerating 
and destroying Jews and non- 
Jews. These' camps required an 
enormous staff. 

The German governmental 
agency in charge of investig- 
ating Nazi crimes has cata- 
logued more than 333,000 
people suspected of working in 
institutions used to kill Jews 
and others. For example, 38 po- 
lice battalions, with a total of at 
least 19,000 men, participated 
in the genocide. Most of these 
men were not professional po- 
licemen or members of the SS. 


The Nazi authorities, appar- 
ently acting on the assumption 
that any able-bodied German 
would consent to kill Jews, as- 
signed virtually anyone who 
was available to the task. Their 
assumption was borne out 

Many other Germans also 
supported the persecution and 
even the extermination of the 
Jews. They did so because anti- 
Semitism was a deep-rooted 
part of German culture even be- 
fore Hitler came to power. It 
was so widespread and virulent 
that many who resisted Hitler 
shared the prevailing demonic 
image of Jews. 

In December 2942, the lead- 
ership of seven regional Prot- 
estant churches in Germany is- 
sued a proclamation that de- 
clared the Jews, owing to their 
putative racial constitution, to 
be incapable of being saved by 
baptism and said they were the 
“bom enemies of the world and 
Germany." It urged that the 
“severest measures against the 
Jews be adopted/ ’ 

So it is not surprising that the 
killers commonly believed that 
Jewish people were evil and 
dangerous in the extreme and 
thus had to be eliminated. 

A police battalion member 
who served in the Chelmno 
death camp explained in postwar 
legal testimony: ’ ‘It did not at all 


occur to me that these orders 
could be unjust ... I was then of 
the conviction that toe Jews 
were not innocent but guilty. I 
believed toe propaganda that all 
Jews were criminals and sub- 
humans- and that they woe the 
cause of Germany’s decline 
after toe First World War. - 

“The thought that one should 
disobey or evade the order to 
participate in the extermination 
of the Jews did not therefore 
enter my mind at all.’ ’ 

A member of another police 
unit stated: “The Jew was not 
acknowledged by us to be a 
h uman being." 

The Germans who lolled 
Jews could have refused with- 
out risking death or punish- 
ment Many knew they could 
refuse: their commanders told 
them so. German courts have 
repeatedly concluded that dur- 
ing the Holocaust no German 
was ever killed, sent to a con- 
centration camp, piled or pun- 
ished in any serious way for 
refusing to kill Jews. 

Heinrich Himmler, who was 
in charge of toe extermination 
program, held that no German 
should be forced to do so. 

The killers’ anti-Semitism 
also explains why, with excep- 
tions. the Germans typically ac- 
ted with zeal, brutalizing and 
torturing their victims. As one 
police battalion member test- 
ified: “[must first and foremost 


Who Has a Political Cure for Turbo-Capitalism? 


W ASHINGTON — Eco- 
nomic orthodoxy in 
America, as taught and pro- 
claimed by almost all academic 
economists, is fully accepted by 
Democrats and Republicans as 
well as b> the mainstream 
parties of Europe. This is the 
faith that * turbo-charged cap- 
italism" — accelerated change 
fueled by global free trade and 
domestic deregulation — is toe 
only way io run an economy. 

The new force of turbo-cap- 
italism is evoking a worldwide 
populist reaction, manifest in 
the neo-Commumsi electoral 
victories in Eastern Europe. 
December's strikes in France 
and Buchananisir. in America. 

The disaffected are turning to 
political remedies to resist the 
economic dogma ibar threatens 
their jobs and livelihoods. 

The inability of the experts 
and the politicians who rely on 
them to acknowledge this is a 
profound danger to the demo- 
cratic political order. 

The reigning orthodoxy 
holds that the present working's 
of toe U.S. economy are a huge 
success, prepeiled above all by 
the phenomenal breakthroughs 
of toe New Ti:ons of the in- 
formation age: Microsoft and 
Intel and their lesser emulators. 

Most of these companies did 
not ex is! ’0 year* 220 . In the 
course of rising from very little 
to their present heights, toe New 
Titans have made several bil- 
lionaires and thousands of mil- 
lionaires among early investors, 
while greatly increasing the 
wealth of many other share- 
holders. That makes for a great 
deal of optimism. 

Free trade — that is. the con- 
tinuing L.S. effort to further 
“globalize" the world eco- 
nomy by negotiating away trade 
barriers — "is justified by the 
success of American high-tech 
exports in general and software 
in particular. Tne fact that some 
1 .4 million jobs are lost (by the 
very low est estimate 1 because of 
the chronic excess of L ; .S. im- 
ports over exports is held to be 
of small account. The lost jobs 
are said to be dead-end positions 
in declining industries. 


By Edward N. Luttwak 


Deregulation is likewise jus- 
tified by the wonderful oppor- 
tunities it opens up for the New 
Titans, as well as “lean and 
mean” telephone and cable tele- 
vision companies that promise 
to open up the “information su- 
perhighway” to all. In toe pro- 
cess. the existing regional tele- 
phone companies (“toe Baby 
Bells”) will likely be swept 
away. At present they are still 
regulated monopolies, and as 
such sufficiently protected from 
competition to be steady, well- 
paying employers and generous 
supporters of all manner of com- 
munity activities — to please 
the regulators, of course. 

But the ruling orthodoxy sees 
no meril_ in anything that im- 
pedes efficiency. implicitly tak- 
ing for granted that society ex- 
ists to serve the economy, and 
not the other way around. 

It is enough to look at the 
employment rolls of the New 
Titans, as opposed 10 their share 
values, to see that Pal Buchan- 
an's pessimism is right and the 
ruling orthodoxy is all wrong. 

Microsoft and Intel, so huge 
on Wall Street, had a total of 
48.100 employees at last count, 
as opposed to 180.460 em- 
ployed by Ford alone. 

Of course, there are many 
other New Titans outside the 
software industry but also risen 
from nothing, including such di- 
verse companies as South-west 
Airlines, Nike, Charles Schwab. 
Genentech. Seagate and Com- 
paq. Still, oil of them together 
do not employ as many Amer- 
icans as Ford, let alone General 
Motors (350.000 at last count]. 

The consequences of these 
simple numbers are enormous. 
The New Titans are not gen- 
erating enough new, high-pay- 
ing jobs ro help the mass of 
“nonsupervisory employees” 
throughout the U.S. economy 
- — some 77,5 million people, 
out of the total of 1 14 million 
employed Americans. 

The wages of nonsupervisory 
employees have been declining 
for years, from $8.40 per hour in 
1978 to S7.41 in 1994 (both 


measured in constant 1982 dol- 
lars). precisely because so many 
Americans have had to settle for 
poorly paid service jobs. It is 
not just Wal-Mart (434,01X1 em- 
ployees). Kmart (358,000), 
Sears (403.000) and McDon- 
ald’s (177,000) that pay little 
compared with General Motors 
or DuPont, but also banks. 

Mr. Buchanan’s remedies, 
however unwise, do not lack 
substance. As against a Mi- 
crosoft America, whose gross 


capitalism. Rather, they want 
security for the jobs and in- 
comes they already have, which 
are threatened as much by 
growth as by a lack of h. ■ 
The majority certaL-Jy do not 
want more assistentialism. 
People who are employed but 
who fear for their economic fu- 
ture have no use for political 
parties that want to tax away 
more of their uncertain incomes 
in order to assist (hose who do 
not work, and to feed huge, in- 
efficient bureaucracies. 

Mr. Buchanan's season of 


national product would be huge political success may be draw- 
but whose employees would be ing to a close, but his critique of 
Mr R.v-t» n « n ** the economic orthodoxy is still 
awaiting a response from toe 


very few, Mr. Buchanan’s 
America would have a some- 
what smaller GNP but a far 
more prosperous middle class. 

With imports reduced by 
high tariffs, more prosperous 
Americans would suffer a loss 
of living standards. They would 
be forced to buy more expens- 
ive and/or inferior U.S.-made 
goods instead of being able to 
pick and choose from toe 
world’s most competitive pro- 
duction as they now do. 

But American industrial 
workers would be better off. 
The demand for toeir labor 
would increase greatly, to pro- 
duce those more expensive and/ 
or inferior American goods be- 
hind tariff walls that would do 
wonders for their wages. 

U.S. exports would be re- 
duced by other countries’ tar- 
iffs. offsetting some of that gain. 
But again it is the more pros- 
perous Americans who would 
bear the brunt of toe loss, just as 
they now get toe lion's share of 
the benefits of globalization. 

The ruling orthodoxy also has 
a remedy — to educate all and 
sundry to toe levels that will 
induce the Microsofts to employ 
them. Unfortunately. Microsoft 
and all its companions have no 
use for many employees, no 
matter how well educated. 

What most working people in 
the United States, as in Europe, 
now want is not toe possibility 
of better jobs or higher incomes 
through growth. They rightly 
suspect that their earnings will 
not increase with more turbo- 


high-minded people who cri- 
ticize him without formulating 
any plausible substitute for his 
extreme remedies. 


The writer, a senior fellow at 
the Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies, contributed 
this to The Washington Post. 


smtei categorically that whenev- 
er toe superior requested them, 
there were enough volunteers 
for execution squads. " 

Many killers exhibited pride 
in their deeds, routinely ta k i n g 
photographs of what they did to 
Jews. A member of a police 
battalion said such photographs 
“were laid out hanging on toe 
wall and anyone, as he pleased, 
1 could order copies of them.” He 
continued: “t too, acquired 
these photographs through such 
an order, even too ugh I had not 
always participated in the events 
that toe photographs depict” 

Few people believe that the 
Serbs who butchered Muslims 
in Bosnia were forced to do so. 
Few believe that toe Hum who 
slaughtered Tutsi in Rwanda, 
the Turks who killed Armeni- 
ans and toe Khmer Rouge who 
decimated die Cambodian peo- 
ple thought that they were doing 
wrong. Only when discussing 
dae Holocaust do people 'rou- 
tinely say that die killers were 
unwilling. This is odd, since so 
much evidence demonstrates 
that the German killers were 
tike those who committed other 
mass slaughters. 

It is the killers themselves 
who tell ins of their basic vol- 
untarism/ of toeir routine and 
unnecessary cruelty, of their zeal 
in hunting down and murdering 
Jews, of toear wives’ and girl- 
friends* presence in the kilting 
fields and of their celebrations to 
mark toe death of Jews. 

As President Roman Herzog 
of Germany said before toe 
Bundestag earlier this year, Nazi 
ideology had effects that “were 
so horrible, because it gradually 
became part of public opinion, 
because it was gradually injec- 
ted into people’s minds.’’ 

If after 50 years toe president 
of today’s democratic and fully 
transformed Germany can fi- 
nally speak the paramount truth 
of the Holocaust — namely, 
that toe anti-Semitic beliefs drat 
inspired Hitler also inspired a 
good part of the German people 
— then everyone else shooltibe 
able to do the same. 

The inescapable, fundament- 
al truth is that for toe Holocaust 
to have occurred, an enormous 
number of ordinary Ge rmans 
had to become Hitler’s willing 
executioners. 


The writer, assistant profesi 
or of government and sock 
studies at H arvetrd, is 'author c 
the forthcoming book .* ’ Hitler ’ 
Willing Executioners: Ordinar 
Germans and the Holocaust.' 
He contributed this comment t 
The NewYork Times. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1896: Pure Fakes 

NEW YORK — Mr. Roosevelt. 
President of the Police Board, 
has published a savage attack 
upon toe New York World. The 
paper has recently been charging 
toe police here with inefficiency. 
Mr. Roosevelt declares that of 
toe forty-five alleged robberies 
cited by toe World as having 
token place in the dty during a 
period of fifty days, forty-one 
were “pure fakes.” 

1921: Bolshevism Oat 

REVAL — In „ remarkable 
speeches at the tenth Commun- 
ist Congress in Moscow, Lenin 
abandons toe whole Bolshevist 
program. He says toar nobody 
now expects a work! revolution 
and, therefore, an agreement 
with bourgeois governments is 
indispensable, as is a grant of 
concessions to capitalists. Fann- 
ers must own toeir land, giving 
part of toe produce as taxes and' 


being allowed to set] the res 
“Ten years hence or more 
there must be free trade into 
course with capitalist countire 
as “without foreign assistanc 
we cannot progress.” he said 

1946: Gandhi Accused 

NEW DELHI — India's potil 
ical temperature was rising tc 
day [March 18] with Mosler 
leader Mohamed Ali Jinnah ai 
tacking Mohandas K. Gandhi 
Jinnah. president of tire All-In 
dia Moslem league, accuse 


Gandhi arid tire Congress pan 
of spoiling negotiations with til 
British. He said Congress is * *a 
tempting to disrupt toe Mosleir 
and to crush .the Moslei 
League.” Jinnah also declare* 
■TGandhi] will Jet loose hi 
weapon of non-violence ... if to 
British don’t surrender. Is thj 
the atmosphere which, one ca 
c on si der conducive to an open 
ingrof negotiations between twi 
major nations?” -■ 
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A Midwestern Governor 
Could Give Dole a Boost 


% David S. Broder 
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C OLUMBUS. Ohio — - While 
President-Bill CHmon was in 
the Middle East, demonstrating 
U.S. solidarity with Israel and 
rallying the moderate Arab states 
to condemn terrorism, his rival, 
the Senate majority leader Bob 
Dole, was in Ohio and in other 
Midwestern states, lining up the 
votes, that soon will ensure his 
success in winning the Repub- 
lican presidential no minatio n. 

However large the historical 
stakes m preventing the fragile 
Middle East peace process from 
being blown up by terrorist bombs, 
tfe November election will turn 
much more 'on what happ ens here 
in the heartland oflhe nation. 

The states voting Tuesday — 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and Wis- 
consin - — are all prime battle- 
grounds in the Clincon-Dole con- 
test In 1992, with the ^dependent 
Ross Perot on tbebaflot, Mr. Clin- 
ton carried all four and their 72 
electoral votes. Tbe margins were 
narrow and they probably w£E be 
a g ain. No Republican ever has 
been elected president without 
carrying Ohio, and the other three 
states are almost as important to 
tbe election hopes of Mr. Dole. 

Just as the South is no longer 
the same region politically that it 
was in .1992, the key states of the 
Midwest have been transformed 
in the last four years. President 
George Bush was battling die af- 
tereffects of a severe form' and 
industrial recession, just lifting 
wbcn bc was seeking reflection. 

Now, the Midwest is one of the 
healthiest and most vibrant eco- 
nomic regions of tbe country. In 
Ohio, for example, unemploy- 
ment last year -averaged 4.8 per- 
cent. the. lowest annual figure 
since 1974. This ought to work to 
Mr. Clinton 's advantage, and per- 
haps it wiU. But the picture is 
clouded by tbe fact that all four 
of this week's primary states — 
and all the others in foe region 
save Indiana and Missouri — 
have Republican governors 
whose popularity at home for ex- 
ceeds mat of the president. 

Most of these governors were 
re-elected by handsome margins 
in 1994, suggesting that their con- 
stituents give them much of foe 
credit for creating the healthy 
economic environments in then 
states. Almost all of these Re- 
publican governors were early 
and enthusiastic - supp o rt er s- of 
;■ • ■ - > . . -i ' > 


Senator Dole, and one of them 
could easily end up as his vice 
presidential naming mate. 

Retired General Colin L. Pow- 
ell’s name surfaced again last 
week in spoliation about the 
No. 2 spot op the Republican 
ticket. He will be tbe subject 'of 
repeated rumojrs, despite his deni- 
als, but those who know him best 
tell me unqualifiedly that his de- 
termination tojstay out of elective 
politics this year is at least as 
strong now as it was when be 
rejected a presidential candidacy 
last autumn — j if not stronger. 

None of tfrej governors has the 
stature or renojwn of a Colin Pow- 
ell. If Mr. DoJ? picks one of them 
he would have! to be introduced to 
the country — but that is true of 
every vice presidential nominee 
who has not run for the pres- 
idential nomination himself. 

From Mr. Dole’s perspective, 
the choice of a governor as a 
running mate makes sense in at 
least three ways. His main cam- 
paign prop is 4 dog-eared copy of 
tbe 10th Amendment to the con- 
stitution, tb^ often-neglected 
guarantee that powers not spe- 
cifically delegated to the national 
government belong to foe states 
and the people. What better way 
to certify that jhe is serious about 
devolution than by taking a gov- 
ernor as his partner? 

Second, any one of these gov- 
ernors would strengthen Mr. 
Dole's hand in contesting Pres- 
ident Clinton!* claim to be the 
sole source of four years of strong 
job growth am) expanded exports. 
Mr; Dole cannot plausibly argue 
that as the leader of Senate Re- 
publicans (who unanimously op- 
posed the Clinton budgets), be 
brought jobs to Columbus or 
Grand Rapids or Rockford or 
Kenosha. But the governors of 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin could brake that case for 
themselves and their party. 

And finallyl any one of the four 
— Ohio’s George Voinovich, 
Michigan’s John Engler. Wis- 
consin’s Tommy Thompson or 
Illinois’ Jim Edgar — might be 
popular enough to shift that par- 
ticular state from the Democratic 
to the Republican column. 

And switching states that Mr. 
Clinton won last time is the name 
of the game for Mr. Dole and tbe 
Republicans. 

‘ The Washington Post. 


OPINION/LETTERS 


WHY DOES TAIWAN NEED ELECTIONS? 

. DID COMRADE DENS N^ELTONS? 
_JHD CHAIRMAN MAO NEED ELECTIONS? 
- FIRE’-! 
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The Chdstfon Science Monitor 
lot Aagdn Thaw Syndicate 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Europe’s Transition Md lire vote-hungry politicians foe sma 

4 « 4v\ «M>n/lar tA tkaivi kfuaru f 


Regarding “A Wounded Con- 
tinent Looks at Asia in a Daze” 
(Opinion, Feb. 29): 

The article perceptively defines 
die main reasons why Europe is 
not getting its act together. 
However, 1 think the author got it 
wrong in his conclusion: He for- 
gets that we Europeans are trying 
to do something we've never 
done before, trying to become 
something we’ve never been. This 
is not a matter of •‘recovering*’ 
from a bloody century 

We will, God willing, never 
again be what we have been. In 
the past, national identity was 
clearer The other nations were 
our allies, our enemies or neutral, 
at least for a while. That is why 
foe “columns of doomed youth’’ 
marched with such assurance. 

Today we are in transition to- 
ward a common, supranational 
concept shared by all ethnic and 
religious groups — or at least we 
hope we are. This is what is mind- 
boggling and keeps us diffident 
andin a daze. And the former 
Yugoslavia has shown how far 
we still are from the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence. 

The real problem? If you ask 
me, it is foe nationalistic instincts 
of the majority of Europeans — 


and the vote-hungry politicians 
who pander to them. 

PETER ARMSTRONG-SEE. 

Grevinge, Denmark. 

Russia and NATO 

Regarding “Russian Sees 
NATO Threat Over Missiles” 
( Feb . 17): 

NATO may have no plans to 
base nuclear weapons in Eastern 
Europe, but Russian concerns are 
not without foundation. 

Indeed, a recent North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization study on 
the enlargement of the alliance 
clearly states that all allies must be 
prepared in times of crisis or war to 
allow other allies’ forces, be they 
conventional or nuclear, to enter 
and operate on their territory. 

JOZEF GOLDBLAT. 

Geneva. 

The Fenice Fire 

Regarding “ Fenice : A Tra- 
gedy of Errors” (Feb. 10): 

The article says that “all 
the canals abutting directly on. 
the theater were drained for 
< hedging , making it impossible 
for fire launches to get close to 
foe building.” 

J would like to point out that, of 
foe four canals that give access to 


foe small basin behind the opera 
bouse, two were in foci open, to 
within a few meters of the basin. 
Fur fighters were able to use them 
to reach the scene and as a source 
of water to fight the Maze. The 
other two canals were closed. 

It is true that Che basin, too, was 
drained, but as tbe chief fire of- 
ficial has declared several times, 
he would not have positioned 
men or boats there for fear of 
falling masonry. Tbe dosed 
canals could have been re- 
flooded very quickly at any time, 
but no request was made for this 
to be done. 

ROBERTO TDNIN1. 

Venice. 

No Aspirin ‘Habit 9 

An item on Tammy Wyn ette 
( People . Feb. 24) describes the 
country singer as having an ' ‘as- 
pirin- a-day habit." 

This is misleading, as it sug- 
gests that aspirin is addictive, 
which it is not. It is important 
to recognize that aspirin can pre- 
vent heart attacks and strokes. 
The benefits far outweigh the 
risk of bleeding, which occurs 
very rarely when taking one as- 
pirin a day. 

DESMOND FITZGERALD. 

Dublin. 


In Praise of Polyandry, 
Or Husbands a- Go- Go 


Bv William Safire 


S AN FRANCISCO — The in- 
stitution of marriage has been 
put into play. 

A couple of judges in Hawaii, 
tossing judicial restraint to the 
gentle breezes, have declared that 
marriage need no longer be con- 
strued as the legal union between 
a man and a woman. They have 
ruled that the denial of marriage 

MEANWHILE 

licenses to homosexual couples is 
discrimination on the basis of sex, 
unconstitutional in that state. 

What is upsetting Americans in 
the other 49 states (not to mention 
the great majority of Ha waiians) is 
the possible extension of this rul- 
ing throughout the United States 
by virtue of the “full faith and 
credit" clause of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Thai says plainly that 
each state must recognize “public 
3 Cts, records and judicial proceed- 
ings of every other state.” 

Remember the old days when 
unhappy spouses traveled to 
Nevada for a quickie divorce, 
which had to be recognized as 
legal at home? Same principle: If 
the state judges get their way. mar- 
riage in Hawaii would enable a gay 
couple to claim all foe legal and 
insurance protections of marriage 
anywhere in the United States. 

"Those of us who run our 
thumbs along foe cutting edge of 
social change, however, are less 
interested in the pros and cons of 
"same-sex marriage" than in the 
possibility its acceptance would 
open up for a far larger segment 
of the population. 

With foe age-old institution of 
one-man, one-wife finally in 
play, foe rime has come to make 
foe case for polyandry. 

For those who have not given 
foe matter much thought, poly- 
andry is foe marriage of one wo- 
man to two or more men. (Do not 
confuse it with the discredited, 
sexist “polygamy,” foe marriage 
of one man to more than one wo- 
man.) Consider what the adoption 
of polyandry would do for the so- 
da! fabric of families in America. 

What is foe reason for the di- 
vorce explosion, wedlock-free 
children, the toss of traditional 
values, galloping anomie and 
rampant ennui? The root is the way 
some men have their way with 
women and then ran out on them. 
But if just one judge in one state 


dared to strike a blow for poly- 
andiy. think of foe positive re- 
percussions: 

1. A woman’s chance of being 
left alone would be cut in half: 
overnight If one man left, there ■ 
would still be another standing ■ 
by. Both the wife and the stay- ' 
behind spouse would be drawn 
more closely together. Moreover, • 
the search for a replacement . 
second husband would be easier, 
conducted by two abandoned * 
spouses, one of whom could work . 
or stay home with foe children; 
while the other cruised singles < 
bars or followed up personal ads. . 

2. The likelihood of the pres- 
ence of a male role model for 
children would be doubled. The . 
era of foe latchkey child would - 
end. as one of the husbands would - 
be home at all times. 

3. Marital Fidelity would be 
enhanced by internalizing the , 
eternal triangle. The costs of liv- 
ing together could be cut sharply * 
by eliminating the need for as- . 
signati ons. Three can live as 
cheaply as two; remove the adult - 
from adultery. 

Who could oppose this modest 
proposal to extend connubial - 
rights, inheritance -tax ad van- . 
rages and benefits blessings to 
millions of lonely women and • 
angry extra males? 

Oh, we can expect to hear from ■ 
feminists who fear to go too far, 
as well as male chauvinists who 
are not into sharing and caring. 
Traditionalists may mutter about 
foe risks of fiddling with fun- 
daments, though research will 
show the origins of polyandry in < 
biblical times. 

To the peroration: If you be- 
lieve marriage to be indispen-. 
sable to the upbringing of chil- 
dren; if you argue for the stability • 
this institution brings to human ■ 
relationships; if you sense the 
values inherent in foe mutual love 
and loyalty of families, and if you • 
believe, with the Federalist Fath- - 
ers. in the “full faith and credit" 
clause — then how, in the name . 
of all that virtuous men and wo- - 
men hold sacred, can you object 
to the expansion of this bulwark . 
of civilization? 

Ladies and gentlemen of the 
Platform Committee, if this poly- ■ 
an dry plank is not included intact, - 
I am marching my people right 
out of this convention. 

The New York Times. 
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International Fcnb Investment 



International Fund Investment is the one 
■and only publication devoted to providing 
unbiased coverage of the global fund 
marketplace. . 

Launched in 1992. IF! has proven to be 
a valuable resource for professional investors 
in Europe and Asia, it is now also available 
■in the USA. 


For your FREE trial copy of 
International Fund Investment, please fax 
Gerry Louise Robinson in London 
at (44-171) 240 2254. 

To order your subscription right away, 
fill in the coupon and either mail 
or fax it to the address below. 


leraliSfeSribune 


19 - 3-96 


f~~| please send me foe nextfi temonfoly issues of U 5 .!- for 
US$140. 


„ __ __ __ the WRursoAiiy NKwsbapeb mi wm m m m mm rai mm wm amt Ml bm i 


Long Acre, London VVC2E 9 JH, England. Or fax to: (44 172) 240 2254. 

f~"l for business orders, ptease 

lifltonfoly Issues of U 5 .!. for . ■ U^^vATramber 

Payment is by check or credit card. D Check enclosed 

— ; Please make check payable to; Tntemafomaf Herald Tribune." 

Please charge by craft card D Amex D Visa □ Access 


PLEASE TICK ONE BOX WHICH NWCATES YOUR PRftWRY BUSINESS RWCTO; 


□ 25r ptease 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia is fast becoming one of the 
world’s most important economies. The 
country has a strong industrial base, 
diverse human resources and a central 
location within the dynamic and 
competitive markets of the 
Asia-Pacific. With a market 
of 200 million individuals, 

Indonesia cannot * be 
profitably ignored. 


of this emerging dynamo. Indonesia is, in 
turn, reaching out to the international 
community to lend a hand in sustaining 
its growth. 


In recent years President 
Soeharto’s government has 
made remarkable moves to 
liberalize the Indonesian 
economy. As a result of the 
Government’s efforts to stimulate trade 
and attract international capital. 
Indonesia has created one of the more 
intriguing investment climates in the 
Asia-Pacific. Indonesia today has become 
a vocal proponent of regional economic 
integration, and is correctly perceived as 
a world leader in development and trade. 

Overseas businesses and investors have 
begun to focus on the powerful potential 


The 

Indonesia 

Summit 


On May 13 and 14, 1996, 
The Indonesian Summit wiU 
convene the most senior 
leaders of the Indonesian 
Government, private sector 
and international business 
community, as well as 
international dignitaries, to 
explore the development of 
Indonesia and its 
relationship to the region 
and the world as a whole. 

The International Herald Tribune, 
working in conjunction with the 
Indonesian Government, is pleased to 
present a unique opportunity to actively 
participate in the debate. Participants will 
be afforded unprecedented opportunities 
to explore partnerships between 
international business and the Indonesian 
private sector. 


For farther information on sponsorship and delegate opportunities at the 1996 Indonesia 
Summit, please contact: 

Nicola Manley, International Herald Tribune 
Asia/Pacific Conference Office, 7/F Malaysia Building 
50 Gloucester Road, Hong Kong 
TEL: (852) 29 22 11 08 FAX: (852) 29 22 11 00 


Sponsors: 


Peregkese 


SSANSVONG 


*IND0NESIA 

A W O R I. D ALl ITS OWN 
P a I • Tout-!.* Promotion 


Organizers: 


He ralb ^^fe Sribt inc 

the woHurs wmr newsbiper 
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ducation Week 


business education 


in the United States 






Faced with increased 
competition for students, U.S. 
business schools are intent on 
upgrading their offerings, which now 
range from specialized MBA tracks to 
custom-made courses for executives. 
The concept of a global business 
education is also being 
re-examined, with efforts made 
toward introducing greater 
foreign-language proficiency and 
cross-cultural awareness among 
business students. 



I "** j-i, 



MBA students today are learning not only how to use information technology, but ahn hew R transforms the economy. 


Specialized Programs Attract Professionals 

Tough competition for MBA candidates is creating special tracks within business schools. 

O riented toward specific industries, highly special- Kenneth Boyer. -They want to know how to work with 

ized curricula are attracting professionals eager other people in business. ' 

to apply textbook learning to real-life situations. _ . . . , 


to apply textbook learning to real-life situations. 
Manufacturing, once overshadowed by high-paying 
consulting and finance positions, is now gaining ground, 
and environmental management is becoming particular- 
ly important as industrial executives strive to incorpo- 
rate business strategy into a strict regulatory climate. 

Manufacturers still cannot compete with consultants 
and investment banks. For the first time, however, 
“manufacturing companies are asking how they can 
compete for salaries,” says Dick Kwartler, publisher of 
the MBA Newsletter. “That is gong to help keep the 
salary level high. There’s better placement than ever be- 
fore because they’re trying to compete with the two 
leading areas in terms.of monetary reward." 

Manufacturers are offering jobs that promise “inter- 
esting career opportunities," adds Elizabeth Katsievlos, 
director of MBA Career Services at the Columbia Busi- 
ness School. “Manufacturing companies are becoming 
more competitive and compelling." 

DePaul University’s Kellstadt Graduate School of 
Business is meeting this need with MBA and certificate 
programs concentrated in operations management. 
Many students are engineers wanting to learn such skills 
as inventory control, methods for assessing quality, 
communicating and working with marketing. “There’s a 
big tendency to have greater teamwork in business. En- 
gineers have technical skills," says Assistant Professor 


Kenneth Boyer. 'They want to know how to work with 
other people in business." 

Technology transforms economy 
Other schools offer even more specialized tracks within 
the umbrella of manufacturing to serve the needs of one 
industry. Located in high-tech Orange County, the Uni- 
versity of California at Irvine’s Graduate School of 
Management, for example, is teaching MBA candidates 
all facets of information technology. Students in the pro- 
gram not only learn the economics of such technology, 
but also work exclusively on laptops and are exposed to 
a wide range of software applications. Associate Dean 
Vjjay Gurbaxani stresses “technology in business infor- 
mation - not how to do the job today, but how technolo- 
gy transforms the economy." Students download home- 
work. resource the Internet and write notes on screen. 

Environmental management is one area of manufac- 
turing that has become increasingly popular at many 
business schools. The University of Chicago, known for 
its Nobel-prize-winning economics faculty, approaches 
the field from the aspect of the political economy of en- 
vironmental regulation. According to Professor Dona! 
Marion, part-time students who already work in regulat- 
ed industries, such as steel and com processing, want to 
understand the economics of how regulations affect 
their industry. "I also try to include actual regulations 
and how politics might influence how it turns out," Mr. 
Marron adds. The program attempts to answer questions 


such as the following: How do I manage in a regulated 
environment? What kind of information can I give regu- 
lators to treat my business in a less intrusive manner? 

“Incorporating strategy into product development is 
not a large focus,” Mr. Marron says. Most of the stu- 
dents are executives, not engineers. 

Fresh air 

At the University of California at Riverside, on the other 
hand, a two-week April program in air-quality manage- 
ment requires a background in general and organic 
chemistry. Topics include urban air pollution; preven- 
tion and management of air emissions; air-dispersion 
modeling; meteorology; global atmospheric pollution; 
and actual sampling and analysis of air pollutants. The 
typical student, according to Director of International 
Education Sheila Dwight, is a working executive inter- 
ested in how to prevent air pollution in his industry and 
how certain products can improve air quality manage- 
ment. 

Other environmental programs at Riverside - such as 
alternative-energy technologies and- environmental-pol- 
lution prevention and control - do not require a scientif- 
ic background. Many students come not only from pri- 
vate industry, but also from the government agencies 
that develop and implement pollution-control programs. 
“They’re the ones who can implement the rales,” Ms. 
Dwight says. ‘They not only use business models, but 
also use the field of environmental management’’ ■ 


Courses Sharpen 
Competitive Edge 

Business schools are increasingly emphasizing the 
technical specialties that offer, a competitive edge. 
One example is the University of California at 
Riverside's Geographic Information Systems 
(GIS), which organizes hardware, software, geo- 
graphic data and personnel data for all forms of ge- 
ographically referenced information. The two- 
week progranris designed for decision makers in 
the public and private sectors who need to master 
such data. Applications range from researching the 
best location for new sales and preparing f OT emer- 
gencies to demographic profiles, analysis of market 
share and even tracking irrigation systems. 

According to Riverside’s Sheila Dwight, PC- 
based systems have made GIS widely accessible 
and affordable to business executives who have the 
training to use them. “The technology is done on 
computers,” she says. “It presents geographies, like 
map design. Using GIS, executives can use map- 
ping to spot where the biggest market is.” 

The GIS certificate requires core courses in fun- 
damentals, project management, spatial analysis, 
applications and managing regional . data. Current- 
ly, the University of California at Riverside is the 
only business school offering such a specialized 
certifi cate in this technology. But more and more 
businesses and senior government positions require 
such knowledge to trade information. 

The Carnegie Bosch Institute at Carnegie Mellon 
University in Pittsburgh is an example of an insti- 
tute totally directed to meeting the business educa- 
tion needs of engineers. Founded six years ago by 
the Robert Bosch Coqx, the institute aims to create 
executive-education programs specifically for engi- 
neers who are moving into management. “Because 
they are good, they are moving up to a broader 
management position," says Executive Director 
Heinz Schulte. “But they're not trained for that in 
engineering schools.” With only 20 students, class- 
es emphasize hands-on, interactive class work. In 
fact, classes are so practical that they shun the ven- 
erable case study altogether. Instead, students work 
on a real case project financedijyan industry or 
company. Engineers from all over thfc world attend 
tins unique six-week program. . 

Another one-week program at Carnegie Bosch is 
not limited to engineers. Tailored for anyone who 
wishes to learn more about product development, it 
is open to managers and other professionals as well. 
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MASTER OF . 

INTERNATIONAL 

MANAGEMENT 


Daniels College 
of Business 


International academic excoHence prepares you for 
global leadership. 

■ AACSB accredited since J923 

■ M1M program established in 1975 

■ Cross-disciplinary program uniting the University of Denver 
Daniels College of Business. Graduate School ot 
international Studies, and the College of Law 

Contact us today for Information about one of the premier 
business schools and MIM programs in the United States. 



UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
2070 S:«;h Race Street 
BA- 122 

Den-.-er.COW 205 .L-fA 
(303.1 ?7l-341e. 

E-nail: d<±>i<Ju.rdj 
V.oHd IV, ds '.Vet. 
hnp-' "twu- Jet* du -.Ci; 



sessions 

1st Session: May 22-JuIy 3 • 2nd Session: July 8-August 1 6 


Archaeologkd Field Study • Addressing Classroom Needs of Special Populations • Early Infant 
Intervention Institute • Institute in Tourism Management • Entertainment Event fAanagement 
and Marketing • Sustainability-Green University Prodicum 


Travel and Study Abroad Programs 


landscape Painting in Greece • Tropical Marine Biology in the Bahamas ■ International Education 
in South Africa* The Business Environment in Costa Rica • Globalizing Marketing Management 
in Australia • International Environmental Policy and Management: Caribbean Basin • Sustainable 
Tourism in Costa Rka • The 1 996 Olympic Experience in Atlanta • GW-Oxford Joint Program in 
Internationa! Human Rights law at Oxford • Poleoonthropological Field Study in Chino • 
Anthropology in Honduras • Financial Management in Budapest and Cracow 


Programs for High School Students 


Next Generation leadership Program (Political Science for High School Students) 


-The 

^alSfegton 

University 


175th Anniversary wi-hh 


Housing is available. 

To receive our Summer Sessions Announcement 

CALL (202) 994-6360, ext 520 
Fax (202) 994-9133 

or write us ai: GW Summer Sessions 

2121 Ere Sum NW, M)2F. Washington, PC 2t**i>2 

E-mail: sumprfij5*itgwis2 .tire pre.edu 

OTi is an equal ■ ipwirtuninvaffirmaii-.v actma HraiDUinp 


offering over >00 graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Washington. DC and abroad 




Is currently accepting applications for Its innovative 
LLM degree program for graduates of foreign law schools. 
Earn your Master's Degree and become eligible to lake the 
New York Bar Examination in as little as one year 
Suburban. Long Island campus located 
30 miles from New York City. 
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“Business Education 
in the United States” 
was produced in its en - 
tirety by the Advertising 
Department of tire Inter - 
national Herald Tribune . 
Writer: Steve Weinstein 
is based in 
New York . 

Program director: 

Bill Mahder . 


Arizona 


Carnegie 

Bosch 

Institute 

Presenting The Sixth Annual International 

Managing Engineering Design 
and Development Program 

June 9 -July 19 , 1996 ; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


This six-week program provides a 
unique opportunity tor key technical 
managers from around the world to 
meet their peers and to enhance their 
knowledge and skills in cutting-edge 
technical developments and manage- 
ment strategies. 

By the end of this program, 
participants will he able to: 

Lead and manage highlv-skilled 
international work teams; 

Increase their individual and 
organizational innovative capacity: 

Develop and manage international 
RclcD networks; 

Apply the latest information 
systems and technologies to 
engineering design and 
development. 

A 

Clients from previous sessions have 
come from such organizations as BMW, 
lor.n Deere, Fiat. Caterpillar. Bosch, 
GM. and Rockwell International. 


Who Should Attend: 

Mid -to upper-level technical 
managers in research and 
p rod uct d evelopment 

Course Fee: 

$ 19,000 u.s. 

Includes accommodations, 

tuition, course materials, and 
most meals. 

Registration Deadline: 
May 9, 1996 


Other 1998 Carnegie Bosch 
Institute Activities: 

Dang Business m China Conte rerar 
MOV 23 & 24 

Global Quflooi Conference. Secrember 18 

Scfrware Devploument ana Risk Evdualion 
Fwunv Sepamber 29-Ocrober 5 

Managing International Research and 
Dff.elcpnent Forum 
October ZJ-Nir.ianto 1 

inDinaiinnal RsseefOi and Development 
Outsourcing Fcrom November 3-3. 


For More Information Contact Carnegie Bosch Institute: 

Carnegie Mellon Umvursitv. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15213-3890 U 5 A 
Phone: t r.4121 2&S-7812 Fax: : (4121268-7057 E-MAiL:bassett44£andnew.cniu.edu 
1 14121 2b8-fl2bi 
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Schering Sees Profit 
Surging 18% in 1996 


CflnpM Oar Staff F ran Dirpmcha 

BERLIN — Schering AG said 
Monday it expected profit to grow 
about i 8 percent in 1996 because of 
reduced risks from currency fluc- 
tuation and the success of the drug- 
maker's key product, the multiple- 
sclerosis treatment Betaferorc. 

"I expect profit growth to be 
double the sales growth" of 9 per- 
cent, the chief executive officer, Gi- 
useppe Vita, said. 

Klaus Pohle. the chief financial 
officer, said the company would 
"rethink" its dividend for 1996 in 
line with the better-than -expected 
results. For 1995 it is proposing a 
dividend of 1.55 DM (SI. 05) a 
share, the same as in 1994. 

The company's shares rose 2.30 
DM. to 118 JO. 

Analysis said the profit forecast 
was in line with expectations. 

"You've got to remember. 1995 
was very depressed." said Robin 
Campbell, a pharmaceuticals analyst 
at ABN AMRO Hoare Govett in 
London. “1 was looking for about 20 
percent net profit growth in 1996 
anyway." 

The company said it expected 
sales to grow 9 percent in 1996, to 
about 5 billion DM. 

Profit growth will return to the 
range of the 1 994 performance, said 
Mr. Pohle, echoing earlier forecasts 
by the company. Net profit in (994 
totaled a record 285 million DM. 

Schering previously reported a net 
profit for 1995 of 249 million DM, 
down 13 percent from 1994 because 
of the withdrawal from the market of 
its Isovist 280 X-ray contrasting 
agent and a loss from its AgrEvo 


GmbH joint venture with HoechsL 
The company also blamed the mark 's 
average 2.9 percent surge in 1995 
against other currencies worldwide. 

The mark's rise hit Schering par- 
ticularly hard, as its key product 
Betaferon, was sold exclusively in 
dollars until December, when the 
drug was launched in Europe. 

Schering has already forecast the 
drug's sales will rise 50 percent this 
year, to 600 million DM- Most ana- 
lysts have pinned their forecasts for 
Schering to the performance of Beta- 
feron. 

Schering also said it planned to 
grow by finding smaller partners, 
particularly in the biotechnology 
field, rather than by malting a large 
acquisition. 

"We hope to build up a network 
in the biotech area, and there are 
companies with whom we would 
like to cooperate," said Mr. Pohle. 
"This is where we see the oppor- 
tunity for growth for Schering. 

Mr. Vita said mergers, along the 
lines of the one planned by Ciba- 
Geigy AG and Sandoz AG. made 
sense only if companies bad similar 
business fields. Currently, there is no 
such partner for Scheriug. he said. 

(Bloomberg. Reuters. AFX) 

■ Sale of DSM Is Completed 

The Dutch government said it had 
placed 1 1 percent of the shares of the 
chemical company DSM NV, com- 
pleting the privatization of the com- 
pany begun in 1989. AFX News 
reported from Amsterdam. 

The shares were offered last week 
to various private and institutional 
investors. 


Scania Spruces Up 
To Be Market Pillar 

Public Offering Is Set for Early April 


CeapiUdhrOmrSa^Fnm Oufkachn 

STOCKHOLM — The truck 
and bus maker Scania AB will be 
Sweden's seven th-largest com- 
pany by maiket capitalization 
when it is listed on the Stockholm 
exchange this year. Claes Dahl- 
back, managing director of the 
investment concern Investor AB, 
said on Monday. 

Investor also said the expected 
price in the global offering of its 
Scania unit had been set at 155 to 
185 kronor ($22.87 to $27.30) a 
share, giving Scania a total equity 
value of 31 billion to 37 billion 
kronor f$4 J7 billion to $5.46 bil- 
lion kronor). 

Investor shares jumped 8 
kronor, to 267, on Monday. 

Investor, the main financial 
vehicle of the Wallenberg family, 
will sell 50 million Class A shares 
and 50 million Class B shares, 
equal to about half of Scania's 
share capital, and list the stock on 
the Stockholm Stock Exchange 
and New York Stock Exchange as 
soon as possible after April 1. A 
final share price is to be set in the 
first week of April. 

The offer should be risk-free 
for private investors, said Leif 
Oestling. chief executive of 
Scania, which is expected to be 
listed in both the United States 
and Sweden soon. 

"They can expect that the end 
price we propose will be below 
the market price," Mr. Dahl back 


said. Mr. Oestling said sales for 
Scania had been in line with ex- 
pectations so far this year. 

"We think it’s been a good 
start to die year," Mr. Oestling 
said. “Europe is staying at about 
the same level as the fourth 
quarter last year, and Latin Amer- 
ica has definitely bottomed out." 

In 1995. Scania’s sales rose 33 
percent, to 44.6 billion kronor, 
while its market share in Western 
Europe gained to 14 J percent 
from 12.8 percent in 1994. 

Investor said it would offer 35 
percent to 45 percent of the stock 
within the Nordic area, 25 percent 
to 30 percent in the United States. 
25 percent to 30 percent in Britain 
and 8 percent to 12 percent else- 
where. In addition, a 20 percent 
stake w£U be offered to Investor's 
own shareholders in the form of 
three-year options as it takes the 
ouckmaker back to the market. 

Scania was no longer publicly 
traded in 1990, when Investor 
bought all the shares in what was 
then known as Saab-Scania. 

( Bloomberg . Reuters, AFX) 

■ Irish Telecom Draws a Bid 

The Swedish state-owned tele- 
communications concern Telia 
submitted a joint bid for one-third 
of Telecom Erieann of Ireland to- 
gether with PTT Telecom of the 
Netherlands, according to a dis- 
patch from the Swedish news 
agency TT reported by Reuters. 


Brussels Exchange Iberia to Sell Stake in Argentine Carrier 

Starts Investigation 


Reuters 

BRUSSELS — The Bourse has 
started a study into possible price 
manipulation by index-linked mutual 
fonds, Olivier Lefebvre, the director 
of the exchange, said Monday. 

"For now, I have no conclusive 
information which indicates there 
has been price manipulation, but an 
examination is under way." Mr. Le- 
febvre said. 

Separately, he said 10 Belgian 
banks had applied for direct mem- 
bership cm the Bourse since a 
change this year allowed the banks 
to become members of the exchange 
and carry out transactions without 
the involvement of a stockbroker. 


AFX News 

BUENOS AIRES — Iberia Air 
Lines will sell a 30 percent stake in 
Aerolineas Argentines to Merrill 
Lynch & Co. and Bankers Trust New 
York Corp.. the president of Aer- 
olineas, Manuel Moran, said 
Monday. 

Terms were not disclosed. Mr. Mor- 
an aid die sale, which is expected 
shortly, would give the banks and the 
holding company Teneo SA control of 
the carrier. 

Iberia is looking for another buyer 
for an additional 40 percent stake, 
which would leave it with only JO 
percent of the Argentine airline. But 
he said Iberia “will continue as the 
operator of Aerolineas" as stipulated 


in the agreement Iberia signed with 
the Argentine government when Aer- 
olineas was privatized. 

Mr. Moran said Aerolineas was 
seeking to join forces with AMR 
Corp.'s American Airlines unit but 
added that "nothing has yet been 
derided about American Airlines.” 

■ Huarte Seeks Loan 

Huarte SA. the Spanish construc- 
tion company i hat applied for receiv- 
ership last week, said it had sought a 
loan from the government's Official 
Credit Institute, Bloomberg Business 
News reported from Madrid. 

A company spokesman, Jaime de la 
Puente, confirmed that Huarte, the na- 
tion's seventh- largest builder, had ap- 


plied for the loan last week. He would 
not disclose the amount or the terms. 

Mr. de la Fuente said die funds 
would be used to cover the "financial 
and accounting imbalances'* that had 
led the company to apply for receiv- 
ership. 

The financial daily La Expansion 
put the amount of the loans at 15 
billion pesetas ($120 million), or al- 
most half the amount of Huarte ’s 
1995 losses. 

Huarte applied for receivership in a 
Pamplona bankruptcy court Friday 
after an audit by Peat, Marwick & 
Mhchel] disclosed the company had a 
1995 loss of 31.19 billion pesetas. 
That was 10 billion pesetas more than 
it origjnalJy reported. 


Sale of Stake 
InBSkyB 

Aids Pearson 


CmyaM MOw Staff 1 Fran Dapwdta 

LONDON \— Pearson PLC said 
Monday its 1995 pretax profit rose 
23 percent as a one-time gain on the 
sale of its stake in British Sky 
Broadcasting I Group PLC offset re- 
organization charges. 

While pretax profit rose to £365 
million ($554-5 million), operating 
profit fell 5 percent, to £259.6 mil- 
lion. as. Pearson’s U.S. publishing 
interests faced increased competi- 
tion and its Mrndscape software unit 
had a “tough year." Sales increased 
IS percent, tcj£1.83 billion. 

publishes The 
] gum Books and the 
les, said it was “op- 
because a com- 
’ in program 
! take effect 

the company's 
r. said that if Pear- 
special reorgan- 
"we would have 
for profit’' 

ares mitf 
pence, to 6621 

Pearson sold its 9.75 percent stake 
in the satellite broadcaster BSkyB in 
September for £563 milli on and its 
13.85 percent stake in Yorkshire- 
Tyne Tees Holdings PLC for £43.1 
million in May. The company pos- 
ted one-time Igains of £131 million 
from the BSkyB sale and £6 million 
from Yorks hire- Tyne Tees. 

Pearson took reorganization 
charges totaling £46.7 million. 

Pearson said its Mindscape con- 
sumer-software unit had a loss of 
£6.9 million ,in 1995, a result the 
company said was "far short" of 
expectations., 

"A new chief executive has been 
appointed, arid a review of strategy 
is under way l’* Pearson stud of the 
unit which it bought in 1994 for 
$462 million. (Bloomberg, Reuters) 
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Very briefly: 


• Hammersou PLC posted a 1995 pretax profit of £57.7 
million ($88 million), down from £107.5 million in 1994. 
when earnings-wpre inflated by a £55 million one-time gain. 
The property and investment concern said net rental income 
rose 5 percent to £125.9 million. 

• Hafslund Ny corned A/S of Norway said it would not 
negotiate with a consortium of eight power producers that had 
offered to pay 4.1 billion kroner ($640 million) for its energy 
production and distribution business. 

■ Harrods LtdL’s owner, Mohamed Fayed, raised his bid for 
the Sunday newspaper The Observer to £25 million from £15 
rriillinn Guardian Media Group rejected his original bid. . 

• Tulip Computers NV of the. Netherlands said 1995 net 
profit rose 28 percent to 9.2 million guilders ($5.6 million), as 
sales rose 17 percent, to 532 million guilders. 

• Groupe Bull of France plans to add a European partner to 
complete its privatization. Shareholders in the computer com- 
pany include the French government Motorola Inc., NEC 
Corp. of Japan and France Telecom.- (AFX. AFP. AP.BUtombeno 


French Gty Gets Water Contract Back 


I AFX News 

GRENOBLE, France — Lyonnaise des 
Eaux and the Grenoble city government agreed 
dial Lyonnaise des Eaux will return the water 
services and treatment contract to the city’s 
public utility, the company and city officials 
announced Monday. 

The agreement will would allow the city to 
cut die price of water to 12 francs ($2.40) a 
cubic meter from 13.04 francs. 

The agreement must be approved by the city 


council in a meeting next Monday. In July 
1989, the council under former Mayor Alain 
Carignon awarded a Lyonnaise des Eaux unit 
Cogese, a 25-year contract to supply and treat 
the city's water. 

At that time, die price was 4.84 francs a 
cubic meter. 

Mr. Carignon was sentenced to five years in 
prison last year on corruption charges in re- 
lation to die city's award of die water contract 
to Lyonnaise des Eaux. 
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Turns B 
T unrC 
US Ale 

UffiMrl 

UnfaMU 

IKBkkO 

USEhawt 

US 09 

UrtfiBis 

VOMsua 

Viacom 

v«fl 

VUCWlC 

tfocwlE 

Warn 

Vftronic 

WHIT 

tMeOawid 

WIPE! 

WSSron 

WMK5T 

eewsTefi 
WEBAsnan 
web mx n 
web Jam 

WEBNetn 

WEBSwdn 

KO.LM 

Xyrai 


47*9 D 
449 3W 
114 5W 
I3W 
»W 


Ml 

no 

m 

iB 


2W 


% 

7W 7T H 

S JV, 
HA. 
2W Vft 


V* 11W 
337 5V, 


III |4W 
133 ju.. 


307 1W 

91 13W 


1M 9W 
«« IfW 
345 jaw 
23a Vm 
2» fW 
H9 S'j 
025 9‘- 

703 IJt, 

350 

215 l'V tt 
303 law 
350 lew 
<11 7'/. 

rr» aw 

<34 »•/„ 


3'»|, 

10 '. 

7W 


IV. IW 
13W 1JW 


5W 5W 
5 5% 

9 9 Vi 

12V, 17’. 


IBW IS". 
IS II 
7W f* 
«%. SV 
S'*« 9\ 

14*. 17 


9W 

131. 

3'» 

ft 

29 

IS 

SW 

S'. 


sat si., 

95 TV, 

3747 29W 
SM lit 
117 S'<i 
r-, 

II] 10 

250 low 

154 IDV, 

477 S'. 

1203 17'., 

373 IP. 

1420 21^ 

145 3-1 

142 I3W 
:j* 7W 
37> 

'U 4 

251 JW 

14AS 141. 

MS f'« 

4M JW 
184 17W 

124 47 i 
1SI I't 
£1 SW 

331 

114 10% 

477 14W 

SB* 51. 

135 1- . . 

S04 S'", 5. 

II* : 

147 l*W l>'- 
147 |7W 17- 

«I3 


9W 
14- . 

<w, 

IS'-. 

5W 

Pi 


*■«. 

15 

— w 
— w 


-V|. 

•liT, 


->4 

— w 
- w 


-w 

•4l. 

-••W 

• w 

-■5 

■ w 


lew low 
low 10*1 
4’«. .5 

17 1.-W 

IP. 1IW 
MW J1>7 


S -1 Ft - • 


1 14 lO-j 
113 

30) J4, 


10/ 




«-W 

1W 


3W 

9’-.. 

4iii 


•11? &5W « 4FW ■ 

1152 if'* 4S».-= 4f — 

IS* H*. II'A IP-. 

«4 >i. JW 

151* 3W 3" i P.. 

417 J 2' i 

1*4 2V. 

291 JU 

HI *>-. 

514 46 1 -. 

Its 13m 

HI 4>V U 

J»? 

Ifflt 1]W 

71* MV. 


- >*.. 
• h, 

— W 




au 

im 

I’J 

S5I7 

'JO 4 
997 MW 
1*4 I0'A 

IIS 111% i«v. II W 
1548 J»W 19 V» J9*i 
&4C4 40’. 39W 40- 

777 1W I-.. IW 

ta j i> i 
7H r.% - 

442 14 

*4 2W 
344 II'3 
110 221* 




U. S. STOCK MARKET DIARY 

indexes 
Dow Jones 

Otoi Htab Low Lad am. 

Indus 5403.74 548140 55*457 StKSM »9BA3 
Trgns 21SOJ9 2119.14 2I2SJ9 2184J5 *49 M 
U11I 21132 21MB 211.92 21549 .127 
Camp 1017-39 1843.93 1808.37 184343 -35.14 

Standard & Poors 


INTERNATIONAL FUTURES 


■ndustrtals 

Transp. 

UlOffles 

finance 

5P500 

SP100 


NY5E 


High Lew aw cog. 
77188 762.13 77188 *11.75 
530-09 515-02 579.59 *13^7 
191.30 185.76 191.08 +5J2 
64-05 (AM 46-00 *1J6 
65245 64143 65245 *11^2 
63146 620.73 63145 *10.92 



HUl 

Low 

LOW 

Che. 

CoTWosBe 

(nousfriais 

Trunsp. 

UllBv 

Hnmce 

3*8.78 
*4X60 
31X09 
2UM 
28V 65 

vm 

*3737 

32X88 

23X52 

28*24 

3*0-70 

*4X48 

332SV 

2*4.23 

299*3 

• SJV 
‘ill 
»i71 
*171 
-459 

Nasdaq 

Hh# 

LOW 

Lan 

□ta- 

Composae 

huusiriats 

Bwria 

msuronce 

firoico 

Tronsp. 

11*361 Hffi'5* inxm 
1025.7V 101956 1 CCS. 79 
103750 1BXU1B 103780 
IXMJ6 1=7135 1302-K 
moSI 124530 156X55 

mm mas max 

- 1X25 
•12*1 
• 1.10 
•237 
-AIT 
-15.7* 

AMEX 

Mae 

Uw 

Lap 

Ota. 


96533 

S41J1 

564.78 

-157 


Dow Jones Bond 


SO Bond* 

10 Utilities 
10 Induilrwh 


Oom Qhg. 

10137 - 0J9 

99.76 + 0JO2 

106.96 — DJ0 


Most Actives 




NYSE 


VuL Mob 

Low 

LOW 

Ota. 

Kmart 

139867 11 

10V* 

UH* 

»v* 

RiBMr 

12722S 92 

09 

91 

—4% 

MicmTi 

10*66* 351* 

nh 

3**4 

+ 1% 

WeiMart 

7*600 Kb 

.23N 

24V» 

+M 

HfTHB 

*8340 1* 

171* 

11*4 

—715 


vat raw 

*M* 

66% 

-3*S 

RJRufC 

enra 4Vj 

6W 

6V* 

— N 

fiWM 

41*18 33M 

BN 

33*4 

‘IV* 

Bovwwks 

39382 3834 

371* 

374* 

-H 

R-RNah s 

38007 32V* 

30V* 

31 % 

-3% 

IBM 

37083 laSMi 

128*4 

ran* 

‘4% 

Id 

35675 S7V6 

5 04 

57** 

,V* 

Carnoaa 

3353* (Oil 

3V1* 

*0+4 

‘H 

Merek 

33475 S3’- 

62** 

82** 

-% 

FtaMM 

sms arii 

51*4 

3214 

-IV. 

Nasdaq 


VOL Htafl 

LOW 

LOW 

Ota. 

tomeoas 

1UMV 2*v, 

70 

23** 

-«% 

w«s 

77 560 M v 

9*Vu 

S»'4 

*% 

MKjmoft 

7*630 105!* 

I07J* 

MS'* 

«7<* 

Ncveu 

57771 llta 

12'* 

I3S 

-% 

ApiaMais 

54139 

3SH 

371-1. 

-2».I4 

*>ihw« 

4MI7 ir^j 

IF* 

17% 

-7% 

topics 

«*l* <7', 

4S*. 

46 V* 

*■* 

caeca 

tom xr«i 

58 

30 

*31* 

Gaeas 

44C7 48', 

*r* 

*8S 

• IV* 

JCcm i 

4IS85 45* 

a j- . 

4P-. 

.4 

OrpM 

33718 3r* 

*»** 

»■* 

+1% 

l« Cl 11 

33213 2'i . 

7"a 

2 

• J; p 

MO 

31657 5V<* 

28 

2* 

- % 

ABneu 

KTM 23* . 

•Pi 

2F, 

-2% 

fAeftsh s 

*»'« 

*5*< 

(7V, 

-3% 

AMEX 


vtri. weh 

Low 

LOW 

Ota. 

Mean n 

13X3 7-., 

6*5 

6*4 

•8 

Arroe/r 

*75; S’, 

5*-> 

9». 

_- 1 4 

SPOT 

W.» 651* 

6(V.w 

65 r '| i 


STnCtani 

5366 4i., 

T-. 

4' ’i 

*"fi» 

EcpcBct* 

1541 13 

i?v. 

II*. 


VkkB 

6404 on. 

»** 

*6'.i 

-1 

TVVtn 

3673 '.Vi. 

l?i. 

17% 

-1% 

XCLLia 

6643 

1 4 

Vj 

- '.‘14 

USBrte, 

HP 7-.. 

Mu 

7”tt 

4 ,, IA 

L *S«TU0B 

523' :r. 

13 

13 

— 'l 


Trading Activity 
NVSE 

aos* 

PlW». 

Nasdaq 

Oow 

fie*. 

AdvaTced 

DecfiMd 

Undwnoea 

Total issues 

NewHtoM 

New Laws 

1727 

730 

477 

3142 

12* 

11 

■ Ill 
1549 

772 

3135 

♦e 

27 

A*nme«J 

Decfinra 

Lncwnoec 

>clslis»s 

MewMtans 

■'•ewLoHS 

2111 

1565 

inn 

S373 

IS* 

a 

1823 

1713 

1839 

5375 

143 

(6 

AMEX 

Odh 

Pitv. 

Marliet Sales 



ASvonceu 

Deemed 

Unchcnoed 

Tonri issues 

Nra+Mu 

"iewLOw. 

JT 

241 

:rs 

743 

n 

9 

270 

7*4 

1*4 

735 

IS 

NYSE 

Ante* 
ftasdoa 
ta nrCcns. 

Today 
Close 
<36 lS S 
2034 
«1J9 

Pra*. 

CODS. 

610789 

25163 

51X418 


. .12 

4-23 

5-15 

OStwca r3.> 5*® 


05 

3-29 

4-15 

b JOT 
b £657 

3-29 

>78 

6-7 

REGULAR 



b .12 

3-29 

S-31 

OGNA Hi'nc 

M *75 

3-38 

4-10 

t -3304 

3-28 

— 

Cchpnous ffediy 

O 

J75 

3-25 

4-15 

b .175 

3-22 

J-?9 

DC richer Core 

a 

.02 

i-33 

4-26 

b .1216 

3-22 

4-0 

FwAuiSr Prm Inc 

M 

J»7 

3-29 

4-12 


Dividends 

Company Per Amt Ree Pay Company 

IRREGULAR 
Anqeles Mlg Uw 
OBeereGwreABrre 
MIIbuICoAOR 
Shandong Hum 
7akkt Marine 
TrBnsnWantfAcx 
Vino Concho Toro 
<r. aptirra rnnount ser ADR. 

c aba oavaDle on doss C 

STOCK SPLIT 
Oxfihd Heaffll 2 to T spiff , 

Renat! Sundown 3 tar? spllf. 

REVERSE STOCK SPLIT 
Bedford Prop 1 for 2 iwene sofit. 

Slv Holdings 1 tw Ureverae spW. 

INCREASED 

Aon Corp Q 36 5-3 3-15 

Comtsen Pnioenv a 475 3-39 4-17 

United Asset *3 31 3-29 <-15 


Per Amt Rec Pay 


INITIAL 


March 18, 1996 

Htpa Low Ow Qige Optra 
Grains 

CORN (CBOm 

5400 Du irUnmum- du lore par ouWM 

Mar 98 194 186 193H -0.02 V. 5388 

May 96 386 180 18» *08215 1M343 

Ad 9* 3Jjl5 170 Vj ITS *00151 125479 
SOP 96 337 3321* 1269. *001*. 27JB6 

Dec 96 115 110 1141* «OOI 90.134 

Esl. scries OLA. Wv soles 81*7 
Fn'sapenmt 467404 alt 6157 

SOYBEAN MEAL 10X371 
MO tom- aaean per tan 

Mar 96 22M0 271 -SO 22400 -0<0 1889 

May 96 32 LB 22550 228* -030 38427 

Ari9t 231.90 2Z&0S 231* -0.10 24821 

Aua9i 23230 23080 23230 -430 5418 

Sep 96 23130 22930 23130 -H30 1410 

0a9t ZS30 228.00 230JIO *030 1010 

EB.jnte NA Fn’j. sales 17456 
fill's open on 66427 off 691 

SOYBEAN OH. ICBOT1 
tOAQOIn- doflorsocr 100 US. 

Mv 96 24J3 24)2 3*30 *0.13 1.797 

May 96 2465 2436 2438 * 036 34312 

AJI9* 3 02 240 2493 26323 

Auq96 2115 2100 2111 6459 

Seo96 2535 21(1 2538 -033 4*0 

00 96 25* 2530 21*1 -031 2.934 

Es. series MA. Fri*s.soles 24732 
Frt'lopanim B5305 oft 3084 

SOYBEANS CCBOT) 

SJW0 Du rmrwum- donors per buWWf 
Ma 96 7.18 7.18V. 7.18 -002 1J81 

/ilay 96 737 7.19 736<A -0314*69*2 

Ari 96 735 737V. 734 -OJK'A 51347 

AWJ96 7J5 731 73*Vi -ftJDV. 7.157 

SeP96 7379. 721 735 *081 3846 

ESI. sales NA Frrs.«ri0S 47365 
Fri'S open irt 191993 uo 550 

WHEAT IC80TJ 

S-iWOdu mWmun- action per twtnct 
Mar 96 533 497 SJO -DAS 1*4 

MOT96 4/6 467 47W ‘(LOlVt 21*61 

All 96 4*1 4375. 442'Ji -Oil'.. 43.091 

Sen 96 4*7 4*1 4«6'/i -031Vi 8J2B 

Est. soles MA. FrPs. scries 26J49 
Fn'saoenW 87JP* off 4106 


Livestock 
CATTLE (CMERl 
«un> an.- cxnta oer kl 

Apt 9* *530 6495 4535 -Otf 24542 

Jan 9* 6457 64.15 6435 — «l»S 2&*H> 

AU996 6132 6195 6330 -0.12 14779 

OC 94 *3.97 6175 8197 10,715 

Dec9* 6280 Em 42-73 -403 4056 

Feb 97 45.77 62*5 6167 -0-07 1172 

Esc. series 11.12* Fr/L series 14895 
FH*50MnW 98.186 up 246 

FEEDER CATTLE IC86SU 
MUHJOtas. - cents Per ta. 

MarlA 57-50 57JI7 57.12 -038 1826 

Apt 9* 5BJ5 5BJB 58.W -OC5 1480 

6ta>96 59 JE 58.72 5882 4T1E 

Aub96 5970 5935 5935 1988 

Sec 96 S9.7D 59 AO S9^ *030 1,178 

Od 96 W.95 5935 5935 *0-10 1J10 

Est. sans 1*39 fiTs. solas 3J0 3 
Fri's ooen rt 22,990 uo 59 


HanCXK P5t Del* 

Kenan Tiensccn 

KhrcaReotfv 

tlooriS Cere 
Nil Heatltilny 
Riser races 
5wviceMe5t LP. 

Sun DlSiitbuta'A. 

Sem Desiribuicra. 
tCby enterrr^ 

Tn'McsCcrc 
WLHFccd 

y- dss poy^bie cn class C_ - 
9- paveriuei m Ccnoetoi funds, 
a^mousl; ^-payaMe in Canaefiaa finds; h> 

noatWi; q- quor tnlr: vsenl^BPBfll 


C 38 3-29 4-12 
M SKS 3-29 *-16 
Q MS 3-29 4-15 
C 39 4-1 *>15 
0 33 3-29 4-15 

0 70 3-29 5-10 

. 85 3-29 *-9 

Q 34 *-16 4-30 

V .0916 4-1 4-30 

M 32 4-1 4-30 

Q .05 3-29 4-12 
a .05 4-5 5-6 

Q 06 412 5-3 


10356 

14*25 

1375 

iAU 

3.958 

1416 


HOCS-UnCtmUtn) (CMER) 

AOOD tas.- CKOS ear ta. 

Apr 96 5005 4987 49J7 -ILM 

Jun« 5190 5112 5182 *035 

Julrij 5145 ms 5140 *0/1 

Auo* *885 48JB «J7 *6137 

0096 4540 4*92 4535 -025 

Dec 96 *645 46 IS 4480 *SJ0 

Esi series 6611 Fn's. series 6381 
F'i’sooenW 28,591 ell 9770 

PORK BELLIES (CMBI) 

*0*10005.- cents Per ta. 

(for-96 *9.00 67.60 6335 -045 393 

7.10y96 69-80 67.J0 68.15 -035 6.S41 

Jul96 65-75 6430 6U5 -063 1508 

Augft 6110 60. BO 61.« -033 238 

Fefc97 61*e 6137 61.17 -0.10 ffi 

6to 77 SUM mo «J0 6 

657 sain 2.764 Fri's. sow 3381 
fi’i*SBD«iir! 111271 up 83 


Food 


Stock Tables Explained 

Sales figures are unofficial. Yoatfy tligns and lows reflect tue previous 52 weeks plus the 
curreni week, but nal the latest trading day. 'Where assEt or stack dividend amounting to 25 
percent or more has been paid the rears high- lor. range and dividend aresftOWflftjrthe new 
stocks only. Unless otherwise noted, rates ofdMdenehgreonnuqld'abunMinents based on 
the latest decla rollon. 

a • dividend aba extra (si. b- annual rate of dMdend plus srack dividend, c - IkjvWotinq 
dividend, ctd • catted, d - new yearty low. t - ebindand declared or pold In preceding 12 
maretn. g - dividend In Canadian funds, subject to IS 5 * non-wsidence fax. I • dividend 
declared oner spin -op or stock eSvidend. | - dividend paid this year, omitted, deferred, or no 
action taken at latest dividend meeting, k - dividend declared or acid ihfcj year, an 
acctwTTi/lafivp issue ‘oirti tfvftfends frr arrears, n . issue in Tie oasr 5Z weefcL Ttwfrigh- 
lowionge begins with the stnrrof trading, nd-next day denvery.P/E-priBMcrntngsnilto. 
r- dividend dedored or paid m preceding 1 2 months, plus stack rflvMend.8- stock split. 
Dividend begins with date of split, sis • sales, t - dividend paid Ln stock In preceding 12 
months, estimated cash value on ex-dtvksend or ex-dtsMbutton dare, o ■ new feortr HVi. * 
- trading haRed. vi - m bankruptcy ov reowpship or being reorgoidzed under the Bank- 
ruptcy Ad. or securities assumed by such companies- Wd - When distributed, wf - When 
Issued/ wsf- with warrants. X'tai-tRvidefid orw-rtghts. xfils - «-*sWbufiorL xv - urtthout 
warrants, y- ex-dividend and sates Hi fuB. yM - yield. I - seles In fun. 


1230 

l»l 

1221 

-6 

3X942 

1254 

1244 

1248 

♦ ) 

21JHD 

1777 

1273 

1273 

•« 

1X281 

1309 

1303 

1307 

-9 

I3J05 



1337 

-7 

7J51 


COCOA tNCSQ 
IV mar JC Km- i per too 


Jut 94 
3eu96 


fte-92 

Ea.saies 4325 Fri’s. vales i*69 
Fri'smenvit 98J15 aft 107* 

COFFEE C1NCSE) 

17 500 tas - cm*s per ta 

Mar 96 12730 12SJ0 WX *145 494 

JUIgy96 13130 l»30 12035 *148 15,920 

JU196 1 1930 11EL 10 11935 *210 5373 

Seo» I IMS 11735 UM5 -235 3305 

Est. safes ajw fiTtnriM t£?> 
FrCsooefiifri 27.23* uo 10 

SU6AR-4RORLOU INCSS 
1 1 rocotas.- owns ow ta. 


High to* Oow Chge OpW 

ORANGE JUKE (NCTV) 

1S4XXI tas.- cants per b, 

MOV 96 13600 13425 13425 -ft85 16,993 

-M 94 13435 13330 I3L48 -030 4013 

5BI96 131^3 13M5 13090 2,111 

Ntv96 HI 12735 12735 _ 881 

Esf.JUtes NLA. Frl's. scries 1^00 
Frfsoponiof 2MH7 off 257 


Metals 

GOUHNCMX) 

IOO Irwr or.. iMtari per Mv bz. 

Mar 9« 39530 -090 2 

Apr 96 39830 39460 39630 -4UQ 73L420 

May 96 39730 -040 2 

JunJ4 399.90 397.50 399 JO - -040 50320 

Auo 96 40220 40X40 40138 -060 12372 

0098 40420 40180 C43D —060 5,13* 

DOC 96 VOM 40630 407.10 -060 15,229 

Feb 97 40930 mM 40930 — X9D 4.954 

Esr. scries HA Fri*s.Kiles 28^87 
Fin's open Int 2D 1499 

HI GRADE COPPER (NCMX) 

28JM8 lbs.- centa per ta. 

Mar 96 119.40 1 18-40 11X60 -X15 1059 

Apr 96 11X90 117 JO 11X05 * MS 2383 

May 96 11X10 11630 11X05 *1.10 1930* 

JunVi 11630 116-30 11445 +1.10 865 

Jut •* HMD 11441 TIS25 +X90 *382 

Aug 96 11430 *035 439 

SfP 98 11330 I12J0 11330 +X80 2356 

Ocm 11230 *X70 *3* 

Nw9* _ 1H3) +065 316 

Esi. scries NA Fri’s. senes 4*17 
Fri'smenM 42366 

SLVER (MQMX} 

S^WO n» or.- cant* parnov at. 

Marl* 5523 5S23 553.* —42 322 

Apt 96 5549 -42 2 

MOV 96 5SU 55X5 5573 -43 5X662 

Jul« 5*10 5SaO 5613 -45 14851 

Sb>W 5673 56U 5663 —43 11JC7 

Dec 96 576.0 5B3 5733 -45 7470 

■km 97 5763 -45 3 

Nto»7 50X8 -45 1163 

Esf.snies NA Frfs. sales 12317 
fin’s open M 92.966 


PLATINUM IHMER) 

SO my az.- (Mflam per hav ax. 

Aor96 *11*0 *1130 4J3JD -X9D 1IMI 

JlriS* 41650 (1530 (1620 — MB 83SB 

Od94 (1930 41930 418J0 -XB0 1.935 

Jan 97 42230 05.00 *2150 —030 762 

Apr 97 41400 *2400 *1420 -XB0 360 

Est. series NA FrTs. series 1219 
FfTsopenn 233V up 568 

One PrrvtooJ 

LONDON METALS (LMB 
DhSsjs per metric ton 
Atamlmm (High Grade) 

Spal 1602.00 1603.00 1610'4 141116 
Forward 163*30 163(Vi 16*030 14*130 


WIOlOO 802530 801X30 801530 
012X00 813030 010030 011030 


MtlvW 

1X41 

I2J4 

1X41 

-U4 

JWW 

I UK 

1X98 

IIJB 

♦ora 

009* 

1X70 

HUB 

1X69 

♦aw 

Morn 

100 

1X38 

tftfl 

*OL0S 


Ea. series 153*3 Wvsta 0*92 
fit'swxnW T 53384 eft 1524 


(High Grade) 

2559-DO 2S41JC 2556.00 255830 
254430 254X00 254D» 25*1 ’A 

88330 88430 850M 852*6 

— 80X30 80930 80X00 80400 
NkfeM 

&d 
710 

Spar 476030 617X00 612X00 61*030 
Forward 619530 620030 615030 617030 
Zinc (Seech) KU Grade) 

Spot 107230 107330 1081% 1082% 
Forward 109530 109430 110230 110030 

hmi Low Oom owe gpint 

Fhnancta/ 

UST.BXLS (CMER) 

M mtaw pH of in pa. 

Mar 9* 9537 9532 9SJU —0-03 3,939 

Jun96 953) 9497 9499 -Xffl 

5ep96 9488 9478 94)8 2328 

Dec 96 9455 -035 78 

&t.«6os 22226 Fri's. safes 1J6S 

FiTsaeWM 14,935 up 463 

SYR, TREASURY (CBOT) 

»l003»Pdn- P*ia,32na»oM«PO 
MOT96 107-82 106-26 106-30 + <B 17.540 
Jud 96 106-22 106-12 106-16 - 02 16X366 
Sen >6 W6-145 106-06 106495 + 015 7,983 
Est- Series 24500 Frfs. scries 5X519 
Fri’sgpBnM 2UB9 up 7240 

HYR TREASURY ICBOTl 

tioxonprid-pii x *mi afttapa 
MOTH 109-12 101-31 709-05 + 06 23.155 

Jun 96 108-71 108-05 I0B-U * 06 2S9JI9 

Sep«6 iaS-tt 108-02 100-04 - OS tuts 

Est.iottB 54320 FiTs. solas 9X828 
Fri’S open inf 29SJ8I us 3114 

US TREASU8Y BONOS (OOT1 
repcr-sraajxxiMaKX sanasafioa pot 
MOT96 111-24 111414 111-28 * M 31452 

Jun 96 111-09 IW-U 111-0 - If 356483 

Sep 9* 110-24 1104a 110-19 * 17 >6375 
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A single electron memory system has paved the way 
(or dramatic progress in the -semiconductor industry. 
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Hitachi. You're probably thinking of home electronics 


products. But take a closer look and you'll discover a 


company that's leading Europe in the development of 


advanced IT products and components - the unseen 


essentials that shape our daily lives 
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: lifeblood of Hitachi's 


enterprise. Such is its 

rliintractBacl 

importance that we 


allocate around $15 


million each day to 


creating and refi ning 


the products that 


shape the future 


We have research 
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and development 


centres in Cambridge 


and Dublin working 


advanced electronic 


and optical devices and 


some stunning new projects in Artificial Intelligence 


Design groups in Munich and Milan are bursting with 


nnovative ideas to meet personal and social needs 


A team of scientists from Hitachi Europe's Cambridge 


Laboratory working with 


Cambridge University s 


Cavendish Laboratory 
has succeeded in 


observing a new 


phenomenon called 


coherent destruction 

4 researcher inspects the helium-neon laser apparatus used to 
//f k S er light pulses at the Hitachi Cambridge Lahoraton. 

which we are now 

working to apply in superfast optical switching. Such.:, 

switches will be needed to meet the future demand for, 

^ new technologies that* 

will utilise advanced^ 

1 « 

networks, such as multi- ' 
media, interactive TV, 

u 

videophone, visual 

e-mail and other forms 

« 

of electronic data 
transfer. 

Elsewhere Hitachi 
chip technology is at 
the heart of a new 
electronic cash system, 
the Mondex card, 
which is being tried 
out in Swindon, UK, 
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The card uses Hitachi microprocessors which meet 


strict requirements of high 


security and reliability 


Hitachi. The name 


may be Japanese, but as 


you'll see over the page 


our success has everything 
to do with what we're 
doing right here in Europe. 
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Electronic wallet and Mondex card 
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Want to Sell a Firm? 

Buffett Is in the Market to Buy 


l h Om Shtf Tnm l.t kfufc hri 

NEW YORK — Warren Buffett, 
chairman of Berkshire Hathaway Inc., 
says the investment holding company 
is shopping for an acquisition and is 
willing to spend $3 billion to $5 bil- 
lion in cash. 

“The larger the company, the 
greater will be our interest. " Mr. Buf- 
fett wrote in Berkshire Hathaway's 
1995 annual report 

But Mr. Buffett said Berkshire 
Hathaway would "not engage in un- 
friendly takeovers" and was not in- 
terested in receiving “suggestions 
about purchases we might make in the 
general stock market,'' 

Writing in his customary folksy 
manner. Mr. Buffett also wrote that 
Berkshire “can promise complete 
confidentiality and a very fast answer 
— customarily within five minutes — 
as to whether we're interested." 

He added. “We prefer to buy for 
cash but will consider issuing stuck 
when we receive as much in intrinsic 
business value as we give." 

Mr. Buffett, whose net worth last 
year was estimated at S9.2 billion, 
also wrote that said he and his long- 
time partner. Charles Munger. would 


not buy Berkshire Hathaway stock — 
by far the most expensive issue on any 
U.S. exchange — at its then-current 
price of about $36,000 a share. 

“As I write this — with Berkshire 
stock at $36,000 — Charlie and I do 
not believe it undervalued.” he wrote. 
"Let me also put our thoughts about 
valuation more baldly: Berkshire is 
selling at a price at which Charlie and 
i would not consider buying iL" 
After Mr. Buffett's comments were 
disclosed. Berkshire Hathaway's 
stock closed Monday at S34.600 a 
share, down 52.150. 

Mr. Buffett also said an executive at 
the company’s Geico Corp. unit was 
being considered to make investment 
decisions for the parent company. 

[n a iener to shareholders dated 
March 1 in the annual report. Mr. Buf- 
fett identified the manager as Louis 
Simpson, president and chief executive 
officer of Geico's capital operations. 

“His presence on the scene assures 
us that Berkshire would have an ex- 
traordinary professional immediately 
available to handle its investments if 
something were to happen to Charlie 
and me." Mr. Buffett wrote. 

(Reuters. Bloomberg I 


Battle Growing Over Digital TV and Money 


By Edmund L. Andrews 

New York Timet Service 

WASHINGTON — There are a lot of 
disturbing programs c*n television these 
days. But lately, some of the most omin- 
ous emanations from broadcast stations 
have been their lobbying campaigns. 

“Imagine your favorite shows . . . 
gone." said a big newspaper advertise- 
ment taken out last week by KRON-TV. 
NBC’s affiliate in San Francisco. It con- 
tinued: “Local news, weather and sports 
. . . gone. The Olympics for free .. . gone. 
That’s what some in Congress have in 
mind.” 

That was just one sample from a na- 
tionwide media blitz by television 
broadcasters, u barrage that includes a 
toll-free telephone hot line to sign up 
political support from viewers. 

The telephone number received about 
3.500 calls a day last week, according to 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

At issue is something called digital 
television, but the fight is not about tech- 
nology as much as it is about money. 
Television broadcasters see themselves as 
locked in die political battle of their lives, 
a battle that may intensify- in the next two 
weeks as committees in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate conduct 
extensive hearings on the question of how 
to bring this technology to viewers. 

Digital television is a technology that 
grew from plans in the 19S0s to develop 


high -definition pictures with movie-like 
sharpness. 

But it has evolved to allow many other 
possibilities, which include the trans- 
mission of four to six shows at once, 
high-speed data services and even wire- 
less links to the Internet. 

Broadcasters argue that the new tech- 
nology will be stillborn and that the 
survival of free television will be jeop- 
ardized unless the federal government 
provides every' television station a 
second, transitional channel 

Without these transitional channels, 
broadcasters say, they cannot switch to 
digital services unless they shut down 
their existing analog services — a move 
that would leave people with conven- 
tional television sets in the dark. 

The industry contends that it would 
take years for viewers to buy new digital- 
television sets or devices to convert their 
analog sets into digital receivers. 

But the industry’s critics, including 
Senator Bob Dole. Republican of Kansas, 
contend that broadcasters are asking tax- 
payers for a multibillion -do liar giveaway. 
Government economists estimate that the 
licenses earmarked for digital television 
— essentially unused channels in the 
UHFband — would be worth at least $ 10 
billion if the government auctioned them 
to the highest bidders. 

In fact in December and January, Mr. 
Dole held up passage of the Telecom- 
munications Act over the issue of the 
digital airwaves, agreeing to let the le- 


gislation proceed only alter getting a com- 
mitment from his congressional col- 
leagues to take up tbe matte' separately — * 
and soon. 

Mcney is not the only issue. Some 
consumer groups and federal officials ar- 
gue that broadcasters should get new li- 
censes only if they reserve some new 
capacity for expanded public service: 
more educational programming for chil- 
dren, free broadcast time for political 
or new types of community 

services. 

"If they get more spectrum, they 
should give more public service.*' said 
Andrew Jay Schwartzman, director of 
the Media Access Project, a nonprofit 
group in Washington. The debate is like 
a Rubik’s cube puzzle dial no one has 
solved: No matter how die pieces are 
assembled and reassembled, they never 
quite fine up correctly. 

The battle centers on four options: 

• "Lending" every TV station a 
second channel at no cost during the 
transition from analog to digital tele- 
vision — but with no new obligation and 
no specific deadline to return the ori- 
ginal broadcast license for new users. 
This is the broadcast industry's pref- 
erence. 

• Auctioning the licenses to any and 
ail bidders and letting the winners do 
whatever they want with the frequencies 
drey acquire. This approach is cham- 
pioned by Senator John McCain. Re- 
publican of Arizona, who argues that 


current broadcasters have no special 
claim rat the Iicetses. 

• Granting current broadcasters each 
a digital license and forcing diem to 
surrender their analog licenses in a dec- 
ade. This is Resident Bill Clinton's po- 
sition, intended to advance digital tele- 
vision but prevent a giveaway. 

• Giving broadcasters a pew license 
while imposing tough requirements for 
services such as public-interest broad- 
casting or other types of nonprofit wire- 
less communi pah services. This is die 

. approach proposed by Mr. Schwartzman 
and leaders of other nonprofit groups. 

Television broadcasters say die sur- 
vival of free, or advertiser-supported, 
television depends on getting new chan- 
nels for digital service. 

"If you look out five to 10 years.' 
cable is going to have huge video ca- 
pacity, and you’re going to have the 
same thing from telephone companies 
and satellites," said Richard Cotton, the 
general counsel of NBC. 

"I don’t think it's too strong to say 
chat over the long haul there is zero 
possibility that a single-channel analog 
video provider can survive against that 
kind of competition." 

Broadcasters say they would sur- 
render their existing licenses as soon as 
most viewers switched to digital service. 
But no one knows how long that would 
take, and the industry has adamantly 

opposed any firm deadlines for returning 
the old licenses to the government. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE OF ANIMAL GENERAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice is «iw?n lli.il ill*' AihiiiuI l.<-ucrnl Me, tin » nl‘ 

Stockholder;, •.■f'SCHLLM MERGER LIMITED iSrhlumhergor 
N.Y.J will he In -Id at tin- InUMTuili'ifijI Trailf ilfiiuv. I'ifiaik'n 
Bav. Hunicjn. Ni'IImtIjikL \ iililli**. mi W ■■rln*-;-il.iy It* Viiril. 

at 1(1:30 •■'■.■Inch in tin. 1 mmrmiz 0 luro<.M<< linn-)- fur (In- 
following purpose: 

1. To fleet !<• directors. 

2. To report on the emir*- n T Im-iin*— — iluriii" tin- \^nr r-ndcil 
[leer m her 31. I'lU.i. to approve tlie Curnuunv ‘s 
Consolidated Bub no ■ Sheet a- at December 3 1. !W.i.‘iy 
Consolidated Statement ol Im-rimr fur the v«.*ar rnded 
December 31. 1 995 uml the dec laruliuii of dividend-, bv die 
Board mT Directors ae refleeleil in tin- Cmnpaiiv's l'JO", 
Annual Report to Stockholder-. 

3. Tu approve the appointment nf Price ^ uli-rliuusc j+ 
independent public accountant.- to audit the account* of 
the Company tor ] O'lfj. 

Action will ,«lm In* ukrri upon +ui-li uihrr mull it- j- may 
come properly before the .\1-Hiim. 

Up to 3 April . IMMn the holder- nl t >rtifi»-;ir,- repre-enting i 
or 100 common shares Si -h I u min Tin -r Limited m.irgive voting 
instruction^ to the deposit ary’ under ilei.oiii of their 
certificates with the undcr-i^ned nr by -surrender of ,i deposit 


iidrr-imn'il will vote 


advice oF their hanks. 

If no voliiiit insinn-tii.il, tin- "iv.-n ill. 

Tor the three matters. 

Copies of the notice of chi- lmiii.il Alerting of SfocklioMcr- 
and of tin- Annual Ifcjmrl jp. available wilh 

undersigned. 

PARIBAS ADHIMSTK.vnr.2v \MOOK B.Y. 

\in-li-nl.ini. Man h 11. I'^'O 
.*<pui-irju> 17:1. 


CHINA: Its Neighbors Grow Increasingly Dependent on Asia’s Economic Colossus 

Continued from Page 1 


China with the expectation 
that the Chinese economy 
will continue its high growth 
of the past decade, and that 
China will soon emerge as the 
region's undisputed econom- 
ic powerhouse. 

Factories, companies and 
even entire industries, often 
led by overseas Chinese, are 
being sucked into China as 
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companies transfer produc- 
tion from surrounding Asian 
countries. An earlier wave of 
investments from Taiwan and 
Hong Kong was spurred by 
significantly lower wages in 
China. Now. however, many 
companies are going to China 
to supply its emerging 
middle-class market 

For decades following 
World War II, China’s Com- 
munist economy remained 
isolated and essentially 
dormant, at least as far as 
trade was concerned, while 
the region around it de- 
veloped rapidly — first Ja- 
pan. then Hong Kong. South 
Korea- Singapore and 
Taiwan, and finally, relative 
late bloomers like Thailand. 
Malaysia. Indonesia and the 
Philippines. Now. China is 
engaged in a similar process 
of rapid development but on 
an unprecedented scale that 
dwarfs its neighbors. 

In the process, China is ac- 
quiring new and powerful 
leverage over most of ihe Asi- 
an nations that surround it 
Even Asian governments crit- 
ical of China's authoritarian- 
ism and human-rights record- 


er fearful of its ambitions, see 
their future economic perfor- 
mance bound up with that of 
China and its 1 .2 billion con- 
sumers. So. while East Asian 
governments may wish for 
the containment of China's 
regional influence, they wish 
equally for the robust eco- 
nomic growth that is fueling 
China’s rising power. 

It is the Asian countries, in 
large part, that have invested 
in China's growth. Over the 
past four years, foreign com- 
panies have poured more chan 
S340 billion into China to 
build factories, buy properties 
and start businesses, accord- 
ing to Fuji Research Institute. 
The vast majority of that 
money, more than 70 percent, 
according to some studies, 
has come from Asian com- 
panies. 

Exports from other Asian 
countries to China and Hong 
Kong, where many goods 
pass through on their way to 
China, have jumped from $ 1 8 
billion in 1984 to $120 billion 
in 1994, according to the 
Hong Kong-based Political & 
Economic Risk Consultancy 
Ltd. 


China's ability to threaten 
its neighbors militarily now 
appears small, if growing. 
But if China’s economy were 
to crash, “every economy in 
Asia would feel tire shock in a 
very negative way initially,” 
said a report by Robert Bread- 
foot, die managing director of 
tbe consultancy. 

"If Mexico's financial 
crisis at the start of 1995 
caused most Asian stock mar- 
kets to fall and exchange rates 
to come under pressure, just 
imagine what the fallout 
would be from a similar col- 
lapse in China," Mr. Broad- 
feat wrote. 

Among other things, he 
said, it would bring into ques- 
tion the financial soundness 
ofa number of huge conglom- 
erates owned by overseas 
Chinese. 

Asian executives generally 
dismiss such talk as alarmisL 
But some agree privately that 
even countries with political 
concerns about a strong 
China are, from an economic 
standpoint, rooting for China 
to triumph. 

"It's such a big country. If 
they are not prosperous and 


not growing, it would be dis- 
astrous. because they would 
go for expansion" to satisfy 
their needs, said Mr. Cheng of 
WingTai. 

China’s industrial growth 
has been so rapid that entire 
industries — textiles, shoes 
and toy manufacturing — are 
disappearing from Taiwan 
and Hoag Koog as companies 
move their operations to 
China. At the same time, 
China’s explosion of new 
factories and tire rise of a 
strong middle class have gen- 
erated a seemingly insatiable 
appetite for machinery, high- 
technology equipment and 
consumer goods imported 
from China’s Asian neigh- 
bors. 

Most other Asian countries 
have significantly increased 
exports to China in recent 
years, enabling them to con- 
tinue growing rapidly even 
during periods when their tra- 
ditional markets, such as the 
United Stales. Europe and Ja- 
pan. have been in a slump, 
according to Mr. BroadfoaL 

NEXT: Chinese national- 
ism is emerging as a potent 
force. 


Elan to Buy 
Athena of U.S. 


Bloomberg Business News 

ATHLONE, Ireland 
— Elan Corp. said 
Monday it would buy 
Athena Neurosciences 
Inc., a California-based 
medical company, for 
about $637 million in a 
move to bolster Elan’s 
development and sales of 
products to treat neuro- 
logical diseases. 

Terms call for Athena 
shareholders to receive 
0.2956 of an Elan Amer- 
ican depositary receipt for 
each Athena common 
share. Based on a share 
price of $61 .75, die agree- 
ment values Athena 
shares at $18.25 each. 
Athena has 34.9 million 
shares outstanding. 

Athena researches and 
markets drugs to treat 
disorders afflicting the 
central nervous system. 

Elan said the acquis- 
ition would support its 
strengths in the develop- 
ment of ding-delivery 
products. 
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Stocks of Hotel Chains Soar 

Luxury Inns Faring the Best, Analysts Say 


By Barry Rehfeld 

New Yortc Times Service 


NEW YORK — The stock mar- 
ket has been volatile this year, but 
don't blame the lodging industry. It 
has been one of the top-performing 
Dow Jones industrial groups for 
most of the year and recently passed 
the precious-metals and casino sec- 
tors to become No. 1. 

While the Standard & Poor’s 500 
index has struggled to a 4 percent 
gain this year, hotel stocks such as 
il l , winch owns Sheraton, and 
HFS, owners of the Ramada and 
Days Ion chains, have had solid 
double-digit increases, and Hilton 
and Marriott have soared 51 percent 
and 27 percent, respectively. 

Although continued growth in 
business travel, higher room 
charges and near-record occupancy 
rates should keep hotel stocks rising 
this year, analysts said the luxury 
chains will do the best Why? Be- 
cause chains like Sheraton and 
HOton are not responding to their 
good fortune by building more ho- 
tds,a self-defeating move that often 
has afflicted the lodging industry. 

Analysts know that when 


hoteliers start making money, they 
often start building too many new 
hotels that they are then unable to 
fill. It was a mad dash to build during 
the boon of the late 70s and early 
’80s. fueled by an accommodating 
tax law, that led to the empty rooms, 
high overhead and big losses of the 
’80s and early ’90s. 

But the industry has turned 
around as the economy 
strengthened. Occupancy rates, 
which usually rise during a strong 
economy, have climbed from 61 
percent five years ago to about 66 
percent this year, though the rate is 
expected to inch up to just 66.4 
percent in 1997. 

The stronger demand has al- 
lowed hotels to increase die average 
price of those roans from S59 in 
1991 to 570 this year. So, naturally, 
the hotel companies are starting to 
b uild agflfo 

Some 68.000 hotel rooms are 
expected to be added this year to the 
existing 33 million, compared with 
5 1,000 roans in 1995 and 47,000 in 
1994. Bold expansion plans are be- 
ing unveiled by chains such as Pro- 
mus Hotel Corp„ which owns 
Hampton Inns and Embassy Suites 


and wants to grow from its current 
680 hotels to more than 1 ,000 by the 
end of the decade, and La Quinta 
Inns, with phns to expand by 1 5 to 
20 hotels a year for several years, 
analysts said. 

This is making analysts nervous. 
All this building, they fear, will 
again lead to an oversupply of 
rooms and another downturn in the 
industry when the economy slows. 

But the high-end chains will not 
be as vulnerable, because they are 
not building at nearly die same rate as 
otter chans. The big reason is that 
high-end hotels are so expensive to 
buM 

It costs an estimated S245.000 a 
room to build the most luxurious 
hotels, compared with S36.000 a 
room to build a lower-end hotel. 

Last year, the high-end chains 
added rooms at a rate of 0.7 percent, 
while the growth rate for the rest of 
the industry was about 1.6 percent. 

That pays off for the high-end 
chains. While they added fewer 
rooms than the industry average last 
year, occupancy and room rates 
grew faster than for the average 
hotel, according to Smith Travel 
Research. 


France Faces Fight 
Over New Status 
For Telecom Firm 


Intel Pulls the Plug on Supercomputers 


By John Markoff 

New York Times Service 
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SAN FRANCISCO — Intel 
Coap. has told customers of its Par- 
agon supercomputer business it will 
stop making the computers at the 
end of September and ship its last 
machines by the end of the year. 

Intel executives said the decision 
had been discussed since 1993. 

The Paragon system was intro- 
duced in 1991, and about 100 ma- 
chines have been sold since then. 
Prices range in the millions of dol- 
lars, depending on the number of 
microprocessors used. 

- “This is another indication that 
we’ve ended one era and begun an- 
other aaa,” said Gary Smaby.acom- 
pntar industry analyst at .Smaby 


Group in Minneapolis. The first su- 
percomputers, winch have been cru- 
cial for advanced military, scientific 
and engineering applications, were 
created in 1966 by Control Data 
Carp., which is now Ceridian Carp. 
Su b seq u en t ly and until recently, the 
market was dominated by Cray Re- 
search Inc. 

Intel began in the supercomputer 
business in 1984 with a subsidiary 
called Intel . Scientific Computers. 
Although the company first used its 
286 and 386 processors in its com- 
puters until about a decade ago, it 
introduced the Paragon system, 
which had a better mathematical 
performance than Intel’s previous 
microprocessors, in 1990. 

But the remarkable increase in 
power of off-the-shelf computer 


systems — coupled with the decline 
of military and government funding 
since the Cold War ended at the start 
of this decade — has caused the 
market to shrink, while other seg- 
ments of die computer business 
have grown rapidly. 

The industry, in fact, has under- 
gone a complete inversion, with su- 
percomputer makers unable to stay 
much ahead of developers of con- 
sumer products such as personal 
computers or even makers of video- 
game systems. 

“This is a dramatically declining 
market,” said Ed Macy. an Intel 
vice president who has run the com- 
pany’s supercomputer business. 
“Today there are virtually no in- 
dependent survivors in the high-per- 
formance computing market. 


Bloomberg Business News 

PARIS — The government said 
Monday that it would begin chan- 
ging France Telecom into a cor- 
poration from its current status as a 
government agency, but although it 
promised the staff would remain 
state employees, unions said they 
would fight the move. 

“There won’t be any negoti- 
ations.” said Marie-Pierre Uboutet, 
an official at the France Telecom 
offic e of the labor confederation 
CFDT. “The minute the project is on 
die government’s desk, we will start 
the fight-" 

In an effort to deflect union op- 
position, Prime Minister Alain 
Juppd pledged that current employ- 
ees would keep their civil service 
status, which grants near-total job 
security and rights to a fatter pen- 
sion package than private-sector 
employees. He did not make that 
commitment for newly hired work- 
ers, however. 

Mr. Jupp£ said France Telecom 
would remain the public operator 
charged with providing quality tele- 
communications services to every- 
one in France. 

But the company, be said, would 
become a corporation in which the 
government would keep a majority 
soke. 

This is the third time in 10 years 
the government has tried to dereg- 
ulate France Telecom, Ms. Libouiet 
said. The two previous attempts, in 
1987 and 1993. failed because of 
stiff opposition by employees. 

The next parliamentary elections, 
due in the spring of 1998, make the 
timing of the France Telecom move a 
little awkward for the government, 
which has been losing a string of by- 
elections in the past few months. In 
addition, prolonged and extensive 
public-sector strikes in December led 
the government to slow die pace of 
change in other areas of state res- 
ponsibility. 

“The state won’t have an easy 
time to get unions to agree to a 
change in status.” said Eric de 
Tracy Of Moody's Investors Service 


Inc. “But it's difficult to see bow 
France Telecom will be able to sur- 
vive in a competitive environment if 
it's staffed with an army of civil 
servants.” 

At the moment. France Telecom is 
a state-owned entity with virtually no 
risk of default, earning it a top Aaa 
debt rating. A change in status, with 
less state involvement, would nor- 
mally lead to a downgrading of 
France Telecom debt to Aa status, 
Mr. de Tracy said. 

As the French government started 
to sever its hold on the phone com- 
pany. it also granted Gist Industries 
3.7 billion French francs (5733 mil- 
lion) in capital in the first stage of 
recapitalizing and restructuring the 
tank and artillery maker, a Finance 
Ministry official said. 

Meanwhile. Air France, which 
has been a recipient of state aid, said 
it did not expect to achieve its target 
for a gross operating profit of 400 
million francs for the current fi- 
nancial year. The state-owned car- 
rier did not say how far short it 
would fall of its goal. 

Air France reported an operating 
rofit of 955 million francs for the 
t six months of the current year, 
hi the year ended March 31, 1995, 
the company bad an operating loss 
of 1.21 billion francs. 

But an Air France spokeswoman 
said the company was on track to 
reduce its debt level to 20 billion 
francs this year. 

■ Tele Danmark Net Rises 

Tele Danmark AS. the state-con- 
trolled telecommunications com- 
pany, said its 1995 net profit rose 36 
percent, mainly because of an in- 
crease in financial income, 
Bloomberg reported from Aarhus, 
Denmark. 

Profit rose to a record 3.49 billion 
kroner ($614 million) from 237 bil- 
lion in 1994. Sales rose to 18.85 
billion kroner from 17-88 billion. 

Tele Danmark expects higher op- 
erating profit in 1996, but the com- 
pany said investments abroad could 
dent net profit 
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Thinking Ahead /Commentary 


The Folly of Washington’s Cuba Policy 


By Reginald Dale 

International Herald Tribune 



ASHINGTON — There 
is something about Cuba 
that brings out die worst 
in the Umtcd States. Ap- 
parently incapable of reacting ration-- 
ally to President Fidel Castro, success- 
ive UJ5. governments have let policy 
be dictated by frustration at America's 
inability to oust him from Havana and 
by the political and emotional clout of 
the Cuban &uigr6 lobby. 

Unsurprisingly, perhaps, the results 
have often hem tire opposite of those 
intended. UJS. hostility has helped Mr. 
Castro hang on to power by grviag him a 
splendid amri for Cuba's many faults. 

Now Washington, is making the 

g»fTW? mfgfalv* again Instead Of CXJU- 

cluding that somethmg might be^ wrong 
with aU3. economic embargo that has 
spectacularly failed to achieve its aim 
for 35 years, it has decided that what is 
needed is more of the same. 

Only worse. This , time America is 
trying to force other countries' to help it. 
do its dirty work, even though they are 
not party to the dispute. The con- 
sequence will be that the United States 

does more h?rm to its own water world 
in terests that it does to Mr. Castro. 

Despite well-justified protests from 
Europe and Canada, the new Cuban 
sanctions bill signed by President Bill 
Clinton last week seeks to punish cor- 
porations and U.S. subsidiaries abroad 
for “trafficking” in property confis- 


cated by the Cuban regime as far back 
as the early 1960s. 

That ought mean, for example, that a 
foreign company that builds a hotel in 
Cuba on land claimed by a Cnban- 
Americao could be sued for damages in 
U.S. courts. An offending company's 
OS. assets could be seized and its cor- 
porate o fficers, major shareholders and 
their families barred from entering the 
United States. 

Thoseprovisions risk creating legal 
chaos. They violate elementary prin- 


, The Cuba sanctions 
violate the spirit of trade 
institutions through 
which the U.S. seeks to 
advance its interests. 


ciples of international law; they are 

of IsradT^^^b tiie United States 
stridently opposed; and they are against 
the spirit of numerous institutions 
through which the United States seeks 
to advance its global interests — the 
World Trade Organization in Geneva, 
die Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development and the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
The UJ5. action is particularly short- 
sighted when rare of Washington's top 
priorities should be to integrate Russia 


and China into a stable international 
order based (Hi rules. 

With communism resurgent in Rus- 
sia, and China flexing its muscles over 
Taiwan, it is a bad moment for Wash- 
ington to give tire inroression that 
powerful countries can flout the prin- 
ciples of international law when they 
feel like it, particularly when smaller 
nations are involved. ■ 

in. China’s case, Mr. Clinton decided 
dial trade weapons should not be used to 
secure political objectives, such as re- 
spect for human nghts — the precise 
opposite of die Cuba policy. 

Mr. Clinton knows the oew bill is all 
wrong. Until Cuba shot down two U.S. 
civilian aircraft last month, he actively 
opposed it If he dares take on the 
politically powerful Cuban Emigres in 
an election year, he can still waive their 
right to sue on a semiannual basis. It is 
to be hoped he does. 

But that is largely beside the point 
The legislation would still seriously 
inhibit business and investment The 
fundamental problem is that the United 
States is trymg to have things both 
ways, ft wants to shape the rules of the 
world economic and trading system and 
retain the sole right to ignore them. 

No one is saying that the United 
States does not have the right to protect 
its national security in cases of dire 
emergency. Bur this is not one of them. 
In tire long run, the United States will 
gravely weaken its international in- 
fluence and authority if it continues to 
insist that h is above the law. 
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The Trib Index, the IHTs exclusive 
global equities index, tracks share price movements in all the world's 
major markets and industrial sectors. 

This unique index provides a quick, selective benchmark on the 
state of the world's stock markets and, indirectly, the international 
economy. 

It is the only major world equities index to carry a Latin 
American component. 

The Trib Index appears daily in the international Herald Tribune. 
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Very briefly: 


Boeing Raises Its Output Goal 


The Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Boeing Co. will 
be producing 27 jetliners a month 
by the second quarter of 1997, up 
from 18.5 cuirendy, as the market 
for new planes continues to re- 
bound, Boeing Commercial Air- 
plane Group said Monday. 

The announcement followed a 
December forecast in which Boe- 
ing said it would make its first 
production-line increases in five 
years this year. Boeing said then 
that it would be turning out 24 
planes a month in early 1997. 


Here is a model-by-model look 
at the production rate changes: 

• Boeing 737 — Currently sev- 
en a month, going to 8-5 in* the 
fourth quarter and 10 a month in 
the first two quarters of 1997. 

• 747 — Now two a month, go- 
ing to 3,5 in the fourth quarter and 
four a month by mid-1997. 

• 757 — Now four a month, 
dropping to three a month in the 
fourth quarter and rebounding to 
four a month in die first half of 
1997. 

• 767 — Now 3 J a month, go- 


ing to four in the fourth quarter and 
through the first half of 1997. 

• 777 — Currently two a month, 
rising to 3 J in the fourth quarter 
and to five a month in the first half 
of 1997. 

This month, Boeing estimated 
that demand for new commercial 
jets would total $1.1 trillion over 
the next 20 years. Boeing estim- 
ated that airlines would need 
15,900 new aircraft during that 
time, 900 more than it predicted 
last year. Boeing's goal is to cap- 
ture two-thirds of that market. 


Earnings Optimism 
Pushes Dow to Record 


Knight-Ridder to Sell TKR Stake 


• Hewlett-Packard Co. is trying to lure customers from rival 
Sun Microsystems Inc. with a trade-in and discount offer for 
H-P’s new server computers'. The program allows Sun cus- 
tomers to trade in a Sun server, apply its value to the cost of a 
hew H-P machine and receive an additional discount of as 
much as 20 percent. 

• Reed Elsevier Enc.*s Cahners Publishing Co. unit said it 
agreed to acquire the Electronic News trade newspaper, based 
in Mountain View, Califo rnia, and published by International 

_ Publishing Corp. 

• Growth in the US. home personal computer market will 

slow to 8 percent in 1996 as fewer people decide they need to 
have a computer in the home, according to the market research 
firm Dataquest Inc. Bloomberg 


The Assoc fared Press 

MIAMI — Knight-Ridder Inc. 
has agreed to sell its 50 percent stake 
in the cable television system owner 
TKR Cable Co. to its partner. Tele- 
communications Inc., for about 
$420 million in cash and stock, the 
companies said Monday. 

The sale is part of a plan by 
Knight-Ridder. a newspaper pub- 
lisher and information concern, to 
pull out of the rapidly consolidating 
cable business. It bought into TKR 
in the early 1980s. 

"You can’t be a little player in 
cable any more." said Polk Laffoon, 
a spokesman for Knight-Ridder. “It 
doesn't make sense for us to stay 
there." 

•TKR. based in Warren, New Jer- 


sey, serves about 460,000 sub- 
scribers in New Jersey and New 
York. A related venture that Knight- 
Ridder also sold to TCI had about 
136.000 subscribers in the Southern 
United States. 

The actual sales price could be as 
low as $400 milli on, depending on 
bow TCI chooses to pay at the clos- 
ing. expected tins year, said T 
Marsik, spokeswoman for 7CL 

The deal will give TCL the largest 
U.S. cable operator, more than 14 
milli on subscribers. 

"TKR has been a very successful 
and progressive partnership," said 
Mr. Marsik. "It adds to our ability to 
be an effective competitor, where 
we can increase our presence.” 

Knight-Ridder's share price 


closed $1.50 higher, at $70.50. 

■ Time Gives Ground in Sait 

Time Warner Inc. Chairman Ger- 
ald Levin said he was willing to 
consider putting port of Turner 
Broadcasting System Inc., except 
for its Cable News Network, into 
Time Warner's partnership with U S 
West Inc., Bloomberg Business 
News reported from Wilmington, 
Delaware. The statement, made in 
court Monday, was perhaps the 
most conciliatory gesture Time 
Warner had made since it was sued 
by U S West Mr. Levin’s testimony 
came in the fourth day of a trial in 
which US West is attempting to 
block Time Warner's $7 J billion 
acquisition of Turner. 


Dollar Braces for U.S. and German Data 


Weekend Box Office 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — “The Birdcage” dominated the U.S. box 
office over the weekend, with a gross of $16 milli on. Fol- 
lowing are die Top 10 moneymakers, based on Friday's ticket 
sales and estimated sales for Saturday and Sunday. 



1. The Birdcage 

(Unfed Artists) 

516 mltlkm 


1 Exearttvc Decision 

(YbmerBmsJ 

51X1 milfta) 


X Homeward Bound II 

(Oboer* 

S5.B million 

to 

4. lip Case and Personal 

(Touchstone) 

SX4 million 


S. Down Periscope 

CftK&hQsesrRsO 

SX8 million 

• 

6. Mr. Holland's Opus 

(HoOpmod Pictures) 

tX3 mPIkxi 


7. Broken Amur 

ffiwtaA 

52.1 mflHon 


6. We) Ed 

rUntuersatl 

52 million 


Happy GUmore 

(Unimstd) 

$3 mflHon 


la. Ramtate m the Bum 

(NewLtaeOnemat 

SI. 9 mflHon 


Cn^tUd hy Our StttfFmn, Da/xa&trs 

NEW YORK — The dollar held 
in a fairly narrow range Monday as 
the market braced for key U.S. and 
German data later in the week. 

The dollar closed at 106.105 yen. 
slightly higher than its close at 
105.815 yen Friday, and at 1.4769 
Deutsche marks, compared with 
1.4710 DM. 

"The dollar’s stuck in a range, 
with the Bank of Japan prepared to 
support the market under 105. and 
U.S. automakers have been making 
some nasty noises about the dollar 
being too strong around 107 JO.” 
said Bronwyn Curtis, an economist 
at Deutsche Morgan Grenfell. 


U S. retail sales data were sched- 
uled to be announced Wednesday, 
and the Philadelphia Reserve 
Bank's March survey on business 
activity Thursday will be closely 
watched for signs of strength in the 
U.S. economy. 

Meanwhile, the market will also 
be closely tracking German M-3 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE ~ 

data, which are scheduled far re- 
lease Wednesday, amid early in- 
dications that the news might not 
favor a cut in German interest rates. 
Some economists revised forecasts 
upward after Otznar Issing, a mem- 


ber of the Bundesbank board, said 
he expected M-3 growth to accel- 
erate in the short term. 

Dealers also said tensions be- 
tween China and Taiwan appeared 
to be providing only limited support 
for the dollar. 

"It’s surprising the situation has 
not kicked the dollar higher already, 
because it's rather a nasty situ- 
ation,” said Mr. Curtis of Deutsche 
Morgan GrenfolL 

Against other currencies, the dol- 
lar rose to 1.1922 Swiss francs from 
1.1864 francs and to 5.0475 trench 
francs from 5.0435 francs. The 
pound rose to $1.5324 from 
51.5245. (AP, AFP, Reuters) 


Conp&fdby OvSa&fm Difxsdta 

NEW YORK — Stocks rallied to 
a record high Monday as rising bond 
prices helped to spread enthusiasm 
that the economy is expanding 
enough to fire up corporate profits, 
traders said. 

Computer and oil companies led 
the advance on Wall Street- 

Rising employment and indus- 
trial production, both reported xo* 
cently. confirmed investors' optim- 
ism rfiat profit' growth would be 
strong enough to justify higher 
stock prices. 

"At the start of the year, we were 
cm the brink of a recession; now we 
are on the brink of a recovery. ” said 
Steven Colton, a money manager at 
B onham Group. ‘ ‘People are link- 
ing that earnings are not dead.” 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age soared 98.63 points, to 
5.683.60, surpassing the previous, 
record of 5.642.42 set March 5. 

Advancing issues outnumbered 
decliners by a 17-to-7 ratio on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

As the end of the first quarter, 
approaches, investors are growing 
more optimistic about die prospect 
for earnings, analysts said- 

"This is the time when earnings 
expectations begin to take hold, and 
die first signs point to earnings be- 
ing better than expectations,” said 
Alan Ackerman, market strategist 
at Fahnestock & Co. 

Lower interest rates this quarter 
and an expanding economy should 
provide die pillars for strong profit 
growth this year, he said. 

Meanwhile, the 30-year Treasury 
bond’s price gained 10/32, to 90 31/ 
32, to yield 6.70 percent, down 
from 6.74 percent Friday, as in- 
vestors took tire opportunity to buy 
at some of toe highest yields in 
almost seven months, traders said. ' 

But bonds pared some gams after 
signs of strength in toe housing in- 
dustry deepened concern the Fed- 
eral Reserve- Board would not be 
cutting interest rates soon. 

The National Association of 
Home Builders reported that its 
hou^ngmadeet index for March rose 
to 60, toe higbest reading since May 
1994 and up from 50 last month. 

Rate- sensitive utility stocks con- 
tinued to climb, recouping most of 
last week's losses. American Elec- 
tric Power, Public Sexvioe Enter- 
prise Group and Consolidated Nat- 


ural uoB pus««- * — , — 

PMHp MomSr one oftoe most active 

NYSE issues, tempered the advance, 
-falling 4%, to 91, after two former 
scientists ax Philip Moris gave dam- 
aging testimony to toe Food and 
Drug Administration about toe com- 
pany's tobacco products. 

■ The decline in Philip Moms 
dragged down prices in other to- 
bacco companies. JRJR Nabisco fell 
2V4, to 31V*. and Brooke Group fell 
5,to8«. ■ . 

The Food and Drug Admims- 

P.S. STOCKS 

nation is about to release evidence 
that Philip Morris knew about 
nicotine’s drug-like effect and care- 
fully controlled nicotine levels in 
cigarettes. 

Computer and software compan- 
ies gained, with Micron Technology 
up 1%, to 34%; IBM up 4%, to 
124%, and Compaq up %, to 40%. 

Investors are predicting that 
technology companies — many of 
which are down from their highs in 
the autumn — will report the 
jgtrttngffst earnings growth this 
quarter. Microsoft rose 2VS, to 
104%, Intel climbed %, to 59%, 
Oracle gained 1%, to 50V4, and Ap- 
plied Materials gained 2%, to 3714. 

Inte l said it would discontinue its 
older Paragon line of machines and 
focus on computers based on toe 
newer Pentium Pro. 

Iomega rose 3%, to 23 !4, as Ham- 

brecht & Quist initiated coverage of 
toe stock with a buy rating, saying 
the removable-storage market was 
poised' for strong growth and that 
Iomega was building toe infrastruc- 
ture to exploit the market growth. 

A report showing that passenger 
tr affic at nine major airlines 
climbed 10 percent . last month 
helped push airline stocks higher. 
UAL, parent of United Airlines, 
jumped 7V&, to 204 X A, and Delta 
rose 1, to 80. 

' Soaring prices for crude oil lifted 
shares of oil companies. The United 
Nations scheduled another round of 

talks with Iraq in April about selling 
ofi to fund humanitarian aid. The 
move signaled (hat Iraq would not 
sell oil in time to meet toe sum- 
mertime surge in gasoline demand. 

Exxon rose 2%, to 81%. and 
Chevron climbed 2, to 56%. 

(Bloomberg, AP) 
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TOKYO The merchandise- « 

S &3S£&££%Sil ^ Banking Co, add ho 

^|C as .Ja^^S^i ^peeled declines in tfoe surplus to 


it will shrink.” ' 1 

Seiji Nagano, an economistat Yas- 
Tnist Aft 




ft) laight more computer chips and 
ft) ffiee machines overseas and ex- 
, arfed fewer cars and auto parts, the 

^ inance Ministry said Monday. 
w ft was the eighth consecutive 
loathly decline in the surplus. 

Ihe politically sensitive surplus 
iith the United Stales shrank for a 
jo* month in a row, thoogh its fail 
■‘■ v iit l.. f^9 percent, to $3.44 billion, was 

| Ss steep than die previous month’s 
1 percent decline, 

“‘The U.S. economy remains 
|rte strong and wethink this will, 
. ^ort exports" from Japan, said 
Shipley r an economist at 
. ^ S*roder SecurniesCJapan)Lhi - . 

T^aitV(( U.S.-bound exports from Japan 
^ ^s , ave fallen for six months, declining 
,~i S fc r'peroeot in February from a year 
, .^U gw ifffier,* to $9.63 billion. Aoto ex* 
-.J' i* S. » pits M l W percent. 
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s ?.;- * ^But semiconductor exports 
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sfimfed 19 percent 
ariier despite 

i ^ fafcs'ahrpad. 


» ifemp because 


specu 
or slo 


from a year 
lation erf a 
slow computer 


■ i m r ■■■ 

:C on fe 1 Japan s semiconductor imports, 
. , neauwbite, singed 69 percent from 
.. ! ; i year feartier.and imports of office 

j7;“ ^'enterf aadtmery jumped 59 percent in 
*-■ •'~C6. sajj* ftfcruary, reflecting a boom in per- 
^ Ksial-computer sales in Japan. 
:rv:i - , iant(ij a Whilethe swplus was larger than 
c aflajfc Many economics predicted, it was 
' o at big enough to change expect- 

* ,S J psyjjp bdogs about the trend for the year, 
v: jit£ Economists said. ■ 

r ki tu “Japan's surplus is still seen de- 
"• hirtf, dming.” Yoshito Sakakibara, 
• ' -<i Ami* ® economist at Salomon Brothers 
« + xu |W Asia Ltd. * ‘The question is only how 
^ long it will continue and "how much 

aJifcg 


contmae m the next few mouths. 

Imports should continue to grow 
because many Japanese companies 
are supplying the domestic market 
with electrical appliances and other 
-goods they produce in Southeast 
Asia, where labor and other costs are 
lower, be said. 

- Import volumes have : shown a 
year-on-year rise for more than two 
and a half years, and growth in import 
volume has been exceeding growth 
in exports substantially, a Finance 
Ministry official said. 

Richard Werner, chief economist 
atJardine Fleming Securities I rd . 
said dial * ‘import penetration is really 
rising” and foreign products have 
been gaining market share in Japan. 

A year ago, Tokyo announced the 
first step of a five-year deregulation 
program to make it easier for foreign 
companies to compete in Japan. 
Next month, doe government will 
announce further measures. 

Y et economists say that is not why 
Japan's trade surplus is declining. 
Rather, they say, changes in the way 
Japanese companies, do busi n es s are 
contributing to die decline. 

Instead of exporting. Japanese 
manufacturers are moving more 
production overseas where wages 
and materials are less expensive. 
The companies that keep their op- 
erations at home, meanwhile, are 
cutting costs by importing less ex- 
pensive goods. 

Analysts said those, changes 
would cause Japan's trade surplus to 
shrink no matter what happened in 
trade negotiator or with die shift- 
ing yen-doll ar rate exchange rare. 

(. Bloomberg . Reuters) 


A Chinese Star in New York 

Yang Lan, Talk-Show Host, Goes to Columbia 


By Mark handler 

AVh - lurli 7 ink\s Scr\u.r 


NEW VORK - Yang Lan 
traveled from Shanghai to New 
York City io attend graduate 
school because, she said, her fans 
back home in China would not 
have left her alone to study. 

Ms. Yang has been one of her 
country s most popular television 
talk-show hosts. Her weekly pro- 
gram, “Zheng Da Variety Show,” 
was the top-rated talk show in 
China from 1990 to 1993. Ms. Yang 
quh the show in 1994 to enroll at 
Columbia University, where she is 
about to earn a master’s degree in 
international relations. 

Two weeks shy of her 28th 
birthday, Ms. Yang is now plotting 
her return to the small screen when 
she returns to China in June. She is 
launching a weekly syndicated 
series, “Yang Lan Horizon.” 
which will be devoted to Western 
popular culture. 

With her polished manner, tele- 
genic looks and razor-sharp grasp of 
show business. Ms. Yang is em- 
blematic of a new generation of 
Chinese who are starting to trans- 
form Chinese television from a 
creaky, government-controlled 
public utility into a more entre- 
preneurial U.S.-style business. 

With the support of her new hus- 
band, Bruno Z. Wu. a television 
entrepreneur from Shanghai, and a 
little help from a wealthy former 
music executive, Robert 1. Mor- 
gado, Ms. Yang even hopes to de- 
velop and star in programs that 
would be aired in the United Stales 
— reversing, if only slightly, the 
tide of American television dial 
flows into Asia. 

Ms. Yang is already a major star. 
She was selected as host of ' ‘Zheng 
Da” at the age of 22 while still a 
student at Beijing Foreign Studies 


University. The program — which 
Ms. Yang described in U.S. terms as 
a cross between “Good Morning 
America” and “Donahue” — be- 
came an instant sensation. 

Its frothy mix of interviews with 
Chinese celebrities and games in- 
volving a studio audience 
routinely drew the highest ratings 
of any program on Chinese Central 
Television, the govemmem- 
owned national network. 

Ms. Yang, who carried on a spir- 
ited repartee with her older male 
co-host on the show. Zhao Zhong 
Xian, also became a favorite of 
Chinese government officials, 
who asked her to act as a host at 
various events, including the UN- 
sponsored women's conference in 
Beijing last September. 

By the age of 25. though, she felt 
burned out. Ms. Yang, who is a 
native of Beijing and whose father 
is a professor of linguistics at her 
old university, said she wanted to 
attend graduate school to gain the 
intellectual resources to tackle 
more serious topics on television. 

At Columbia, Ms. Yang has 
been in the international media 
communications program, pan of 
the School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Donald H. Johnston, director of 
the media communications pro- 
gram, recalls the day she came as a 
prospective student for an inter- 
view. “She knocked me over be- 
cause sire was dressed like 
someone from Fifth Avenue, and 
she was as poised as anyone who 
ever came out of American tele- 
vision.” he said. 

Ms. Yang’s academic pursuits 
faithfully reflect her professional 
interests. Currently, she said, she is 
researching a term paper about the 
phenomenon of talk shows in the 
United Stales. 

“These shows seem to be very 


liberal and progressive on the sur- 
face,' ’ she said in flawless English, 
“but when you listen ro the hosts 
talking, they are actually reinfor- 
cing stereotypes about people.” 

For all her criticism of American 
television, Ms. Yang studiously 
avoids controversial issues a s they 
apply to her country, hi her new 
television series, she plans to es- 
chew politics for coverage of cul- 
tural issues. 

Ms. Yang met Mr. Wu at a lunch 
with friends in New York last year. 
They were married in October and 
have forged a partnership that may 
prove as important to her profes- 
sional future as anything she 
(earned in graduate school. 

Mr. Wu. 29. owns a syndication 
company that distributes Ameri- 
can and' Australian programs to 
Chinese television stations. His 
big break came in late 1993 when 
Time Warner Inc.'s music division 
signed a deal with his company. 
Youban Entertainment Group, to 
distribute a music-video program 
called “Warner Music Stars” on 
Chinese television. 

Mr. Morgado. then the chair- 
man of Warner Music Group, 
played a key role in negotiating the 
deal. He stayed in touch with' Mr. 
Wu after he was dismissed from 
Time Warner in May 1995. 

When Mr. Morgado started a 
company this year to invest in small 
overseas media companies, his first 
move was to acquire Warner’s 
minority stake in Mr. Wu’s com- 
pany. Mr. Morgado has pledged to 
invest further in Youban. and 
Youban, in mm, is helping to fin- 
ance Ms. Yang's series. 

Mr. Wu said his company had 
syndicated “Yang Lan Horizon” 
to 51 regional and municipal tele- 
vision channels in China, which 
reach about 80 percent of China's 
200 million television households. 
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Hong Kong Firms’ Profits Raise Hopes Tax Hill Hits ITC Shares 
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comes to corporate profits. 
. " “Rang Kong companies this 
_ . year are hitting the target 

1 11 ‘ Many of the territory's 
f companies are report- 
1995 earnings that match 
□r' exceed shareholders* ex- 
pectations. With more set to 
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The economy is even look- 
ing up. Hong Kong’s jobless 
rate edged lower for the third 
month in a row and showed 
continued signs of stabilizing, 
a government spokesman 
said Monday. 

The jobless rate dipped to 

3.1 percent in January from 

3.2 percent in Dec ember. 


news for Hong Kong stocks, 
which last week fell nearly 6 
percent, finishing their worst 
week since December 1992. 

Oi Monday, the index 
closed 0.41 percent higher, at 
10,601 JO points. 

Stronger-dian-expected 
1 995 profits may ease concern 
that rising interes t rates will 


many Hong Kong companies, 
property prices still hold the 
key to earnings. Seven out of 
1 0 companies here try to make 
money in real estate. 

Many investors are eager 
to see how the territory’s 
biggest property developers 
-—Sun Hung Kai Properties 
Ltd. and Cheung Kong (Hold- 


Bloemherg Businas Ni-ms 

BOMBAY — Shares in the tobacco producer ITC Ltd. fell 7 
percent Monday after a court ordered the company to pay a 33 
billion rupee (.$10X2 million) deposit while it appealed a tax 
judgment against it. 

A tribunal ordered the company Friday to put up the deposit 
while appealing against a tax judgment of 7.99 billion rupees. 
ITC shares fell 17 rupees, to 234. Led by ITC’s fall, the 
benchmark Sensitive Index fell 51.06 points, to 3.292.21. 


•United Australian Automotive Industries, a venture of 
General Motors Corp. and Toyota Motor Corp„ was 
dissolved after eight years despite posting annual revenue of 
more than S2 billion. 

•Carlton Communications PLC, Pearson PLC and Sch-1 
roders PLC are teaming up (o enter the Indian sutellite- 
fele vision market, investing about S20Q million over five years 
in a venture with TVB and The Hindustan Times. 

•Dai-Jchi Kangyo Bank Lid-, Sumitomo Bank Ltd. and 
San wa Bank Ltd.’s credit ratings were put under review “with 
negative implications” by the European agency IBCA. 

•Mitsubishi Electric Corp. plans a $35 million semicon- 
ductor joint venture in Beijing with Mitsui & Co. and Stone 1 
Group Co„ a local electronics company. 

•Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. plans to expand the. 
number of its sales offices and retail stores in India to meet 
growing demand for household appliances. 

•Sekisui Chemical Cu. of Japan is expected to spend about 
$47 million to build a plant in Roermond. Netherlands. 
•Texas Instruments Inc. formed its first joint venture in- 
China, a $10 million electronic-components factory' in the 
eastern coastal province of Jiangsu. 

•China National Aviation Corp. delayed the launch dare for 
China Hongkong Airlines from April to June. 

•China said accumulated investment in fixed assets rose 7 
percent in the first two months of 1996, to 47.49 billion yuan 
($5.69 billion). 

•Global iron ore production is expected to rise about 24 
percent over tbe next 10 years, driven by rapidly expanding 
economies in Asia. AME Mineral Economics said. 

•Tbe Philippines’ unemployment rate was 8.3 percent iri 
January, compared with 8.4 percent in October. 
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■ Qn> ‘""report profits this moadfantT jMl that is bound to be good eat into eanrn^stiusyear.Fbr ing) Ui3.'~ dfd Iasi year. 

’• r. jinext some investors now say' ~ These and other bench- 

,1,n “ **-• — mark companies, including 

China Inflation Edses Up 

*9 O . . J. earnings in the next few 
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1 996 results may turn but bet- 
ter than they had thoughL 
r- “We’re definitely- going to 
see peopleupgradiiig forecasts 
for 1996,” said Andre w Look, 
: Hong Kong portfolio manager 
for Prudential Portfolio Man- 
agers (Asia) Lid. “Hsopfe 
were just too pessimistic.” 

On average, earnings per 
share ai tbe 33 biggest com- 
panies ■ — the ones that make 
up the Hang Seng Index -~ 
may grow 12 or 13 percent in 
1996, analysts said. Profits 
probably grew about 10 per- 
cent last year. 


Reusers 

BEIJING — A buying spree over the Chinese Lunar New 
Year and seasonal food shortages caused a slight-upturn in 
consumer-price inflation in February, but officials said 
Monday they were confident of meeting targets for 1996. 

Consumer prices rose 93 percent in February from a year 
earlier, compared with 9.0 percent ratite 12 months ended in 
January. 

The Lunar New Year fell in tbe last 10 days of February this 
year. Last year, tite festival fen in January , creating a lower base 

rate for calorl atin g that month ^ ’s inflation, a government spokes- 
man said. Hie said the increase did not threaten Beijing’s goal of 
1 0 percent or less for ietafl price inflation in 1 996. 


eammgs in me next 
weeks. For now; analysis es- 
timate that Sun Hung Kai’s 
net profir rose about 9 per- 
cent, while Cheung Kong’s 
earnings increased 6 percent. 

So fer, property companies 
are matching forecasts — or 
exceeding them. 

That may bode well for 
1996, when many analysts 
predict property prices will 
start to rebound. 

(Bloomberg. Reuters) 
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Singaporean from Singapore. 

~ Mr 


SXfrjh Winner 
SUSAMMA JOSEPH 
I Series # 5 16 - Ticket # 0049 >. 
Indian from Dubai, UAE, 
.winner of a BMW 750 if. 
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Sports 


World Roundup 


Texas Shatters North Carolina 


TUESDAY MARCH 19,1^6 ^ Sot Crw 


Chang Wins Final 


tennis Under a blinding, broil- 
ing sun. fifth-seeded Michael 
Chang won the Newsweek Cham- 
pions Cup final in straight sets 
Sunday in Indian Wells, California. 
CJiang. the 1992 champion, dis- 
posed of 68lh-ranked Paul Haar- 
huis.7-5.6-1.6-1. |NJT) 
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While Iverson 1 

Kansas, Arizona and Gntiimad Join Sweet 16 

' . . -.1 n.ntnhnn FVawis 


N.f. Times News Service 

RICHMOND. Virginia — When Damn Ham went 
after a rebound of a missed jump shot by his Texas l ecn 
teammate Jason Sasser with just over 1- minutes left in 
the first half Sunday, he did more than give literal 

meaning to crashing the boards. 

The jam by Ham shattered the backboard, caused a 


NCAA TOURNAMENT 


Fred Biwn/AFP 

Michael Chang returning the 
h all against Paul Haarhuis. 


First Victory for Goydos 


golf Paul Goydos. the 263d- 
ranked player in the world, won the 
Bay Hill Invitational Sunday on 
one of the hardest courses and 
against one of the best fields in 
golf. While better-known players 
fell away. Goydos. 31. won his first 
U.S. PGA Tour tournament with a 
flawless round of 67 for a 13-un- 
der-par total of 275, one-stroke 
ahead of Jeff Maggert fAftTJ 


Strikers Ready to Talk 

, soccer Sergio Campana. leader 
of Italy's players' union, said 
Monday he was ready to renew 
tsjlks with the soccer federation a 
day after an unprecedented Serie A 
strike. (Reuters) 


Coach Quits Over Bribery 


soccer Romania's national 
team trainer. General Anghel lord- 
anescu. resigned Monday saying his 
allegations of match-rigging in the 
Romanian championship had been 
i^vored. *T have repeatedly warned 
about match-rigging, and measures 
to redress (that situation > have been 
delayed.” he said. (Reuters) 


29-minute delay in the East Regional game and seemed 
to shift the emotional tide. Once the L b ^) cbo ^“ 
replaced, and three slightly cut players had been treated, 
the Red Raiders reeled off 10 unanswered points and 
took the lead for good on their way to a surprisingly 
decisive 92-73 victory over North Carolina. 

■ -That play, that just set it off. said Ham. a 6-foot- /- 
inch (2- me ten senior who also broke anmwheri he was 
in junior college. * ‘As far as me being hyped and excited 
about the dunk. yeah. I really didn t * ha ‘ r 

until I turned back and looked at the run and Jason was 
jumping up and giving me chest bumps and everything. 

1 was like ‘Man.' 1 wanted to just flex! 

1 The victory was the 23rd in a row for Texas Tech and 
advanced the third-seeded Red Raiders to the regional 
semifinal Thursday at the Georgia Dome in Alima. There 
they will face second-seeded Georgetown, which rawed 
from a modest halftime deficit to a 73-62 victory over New 
Mexico earlier in the afternoon at the Richmond Coli- 

Sei f3orth Carolina was seeded sixth in the region, yet was 
favored against the Southwest Conference chwnpiona 
But Texas Tech hit 58 .8 percent of its shots. 65 percen 
the second half, and made 1 2 of 26 3-pointers against the 
Tar Heels' zone defense. Coach James Dickey s squad 
also held North Carolina, the top-shooting team in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference, to 41 .5 percent. 

Allen Iverson. Georgetown^ star guard ^nuggled fw 
a half against New Mexico. The seventh-seeded Lobos 
led 35-32. at halftime, helped by having Iverson on the 
bench for the last four and a half minutes of the period 
after picking up his third foul. . u __ 

Playing before friends and family from nearby Hamp- 
ton Vireinia. Iverson seemed tense and tentative 
throughout the half. He missed all six of his 3-pornt 
attempts, and had three turnovers compared with a single 

Entile second half. Georgetown wm transformed. Tueled 
bv Iverson's outside shooting, the offensive rebounding of 
the Hoyas - front line, and the decision by Coach John 
Thompson to heed the importunings of the sopho- 
more forward Boubacar Aw to switch to smelly 
man-io-man pressure. . . . . _ 

“I’d like to take credit for die defensive turn- 
around in the second half. " Thompson said. "The 
genius of a coach that 1 am. I gave all of the 
- »i*~ m hmu uip ort’Tp prune to trap 


C .he. isvhawks ended up with the matchup Davis was 

Hili tademy in Virgins in 1991. b ut -hav ,n |to™d 
this from his days under North Carolina s Dean Smith 

coach prcfeired not to rely too heavily on 
a resuJL Davis sightings were rare. : and it did not help that 
he was a pudgy 265 pounds (120 kilograms) 

-At Kansas, it's hard to get minutes as a 
least it was then/' Davis said Sunday, aware that the 
rookie Paul Pierce is now a starter. “Put it this way, 1 
didn't see myself playing as a sophomore either, because 
Sesame people were coming back. IJsrerL whenyoure 
young, you make hasty decisions, wrong decisions. But 
I just^didn't see it the way Coach W'Utanisiijiwrt- 
J He spent two weeks at Kansas as a sophomwe, bolted 
for Hutchinson (Kansas) Junior College and led the 

team to a national tide, and then went to Anzora- 

So now. after three years away from Kan^. An 
zona's Davis has a chance to say hello again — and then 
good-bye again if Arizona, wins. 

Does he regret leaving? , , _ . ..... 

“Well.” he said, “the weather s better right here. 

SOUTHEAST REGIONAL 

ORLANDO. Florida — Cincinnati and Georgia ion 
selected different routes to the Southeast Region s final 
four But both will be there Friday at Rupp Arena in 
Lexington. Kentucky, two victories shy of a snappier 
prize — a trip to the Meadow lands as one of the Final 

^Cincinnati hammered Temple, 78-65. Georgia Tech 

sued past Boston College. 103-89. 

The first game before 16.894 at the Orlando Arena 
featured one team that tried to slow it down. Temple, 
against another that wanted to race. Cincinnati. Cmcmnaa 
drove half-speed for a half. Then pul its foot to the pedal 
and lifted the game from cruise control to a blur. 

Georgia Tech played the entire game that way. 

“One guy would make a shot and then another, and 
then another, from over here, from over there —it was like 
Christmas for them,” said the Boston College forward 
Keenan Jourdon. “That team hits home runs.’ 

Georgia Tech made 59.3 percent of its shots m the first 
half and 62.5 percent in the second. Overall, it shotolper 
cent. It shot 57.1 percent from the 3-pornt line. That 
team is Hollywood/' said the Boston College forward 
Bevan Thomas. “Cincinnati is more physical. 
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Danin Ham’s backboard-brealdng shot for Teas Tech in game with North Carolina. 



\2 Again for World Cup 

• CRICKET The 1 999 World Cup in 

England will remain a 1 2-team tour- 
nament but the format may be 
changed. The nine test-playing na- 
tions will be joined by the top three 
of the 22 teams from the ICC 
Uophy tournament in Kuala Lum- 
pur next spring. ( Reuters I 

Judges Strike Out Reds 

* baseball The Cincinnati Reds 
lost a Supreme Court effort^ to 
squelch a lawsuit in which five 
cleaning and maintenance workers 
are seeking time-and-a-half pay for 
overtime. 

The court threw out the team s 
argument that it is exempt from the 
Fair Labor Standards Act s over- 
time requirement. The law says the 
overtime requirement does not ap- 
ply to any “amusement or recre- 
ational establishment that operates 
for seven or fewer months a 
year. 




Fwl Round SeconQ Bound _ 

TlumdayandFritay Saturday and Suiday 

1 Kentucky 1_10_ Ken tucky B4 


•«r»sr* 


16 San Jose Si. 72 


and go back in zones 

^°“And after I got finished, Boubacar sad, 
‘Coach, let us go man, we'll get them/ 1 said. Do 
il' " 

WEST REGIONAL 

TEMPE- Arizona — The Ben Davis Bowl will 
be Friday. Davis, a 6-foot- 10-inch meteor with 
calves for arms, is the link between the two newest 
Sweet 1 6 teams in the West Regional. He started at 
Kansas as a cherubic freshman and is about to 
finish at Arizona as a toned senior. The Jayhawks 
coach. Roy Williams, might have just sent hun a 
Christmas card, but in five days, he will be sending 

a double-team. . 

“1 was hoping to meet them in the Final Four. 

Davis said Sunday of Kansas. 

Arizona seeded No. 3. and Kansas. No. 2. in this 
mediocre reeion. each puffed out its chest Sunday. 
Davis, with Kansas scouring his every move piled 
up 17 points. 14 rebounds and three blocked shots in 
the dismantling of Iowa 87-73. 

Then, after a shower. Davis located a front-row 
seat to watch Santa Clara’ s Steve Nash get lost in a 
Kansas forest. Kansas's front line goes o-JO<Scort 
Pollard j. 6-11 iRaef LaFrentzi and 6-6 (Paul 
Pierce), and whenever Nash swerved his way past 
Jacque Vaughn — which was rarely — he had an 

obstructed view. . , . . ,« 

The 6-3 phenom from Canada (who beat Mary- 
land on Friday practically by his lonesome » did not 
even score in the first half, and his first point was a 
free throw with 14 minutes 23 seconds remaining in 
the game. By that rime. Kansas led by 2 1. 
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Louisville Beats Villanova 
To Take On Wake Forest 


S.Y Times A'nn Service 
MILWAUKEE — Last year, they 
were knocked out by Old Dominion in 
the first round. This season, the \il- 
lanova WildcaLs. led by the all-Amer- 
ican Keny Kittles. had greaier expect- 
ations. ' But just reaching the second 
round of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association tournament was noi 
what they had in mind. , 

For the second consecutive year, their 


MIDWEST REGIONAL 


season ended in bitter disappointment. 
The third-seeded WildcaLs were upset 
Sunday by sixth-seeded Louisville. 68- 
64, in fhe Midwest Regional. 

“Of course I'm disappointed: it was 
mv last game.” said Kittles, a likely 
lottery pick in the National Basketball 
Association draft. "I expected to gel tack 
into the tournament and make things hap- 
pen. I’m just disappointed, that's all. 

DeJuan WheaL who was held without 
a field goal in the first half, scored 1 7 ol 
his 19 points after intermission for the 
overachieving Cardinals- who staged 
their second consecutive upset to reach 
the round of 16. On Friday, they .stormed 
back from a 12-point deficit wife 3 
minutes 18 seconds remaining in reg- 
ulation against Tulsa and then won in 

overtime. . . , 

Louisville will meet second-seeded 
Wake Forest, which rallied to defeat 


Texas. SSI Steven Goolsby hit two 
ds left 



free throws with 162* seconds left to pul 
the game away as Wake Forest came 
tack from a 12-point deficit to avert an 
unset bv Texas. 


Goolsbv. a sophomore forward, re- 
bounded the missed free throw from the 
Demon Deacons' center. Tim Duncan, 
and was immediately fouled. Texas 
guard Reggie Freeman missed a 3-pornt 
shot with 2. 1 seconds left that would have 
sent the game into overtime. 

Duncan, the all-American who 
missed Saturday's, practice because of a 
stomach virus, was held to 1 3 points but 
led Wake Forest’s comeback. 

With Louisville clinging to a 61-59 
lead. Tick Rogers made a turnaround 
jumper from the rich! baseline with 2:04 
remaining and the WildcaLs never got 
closer. 

"Tick Rogers's turnaround was the 
shot of the game/' Villanova's coach. 
Sieve Lappas. said. "Eric Eberz was all 
over him. He made a tough shot- 
So did Wheat. His fadeaway 1 8-foot- 
er over Kilties with 26 seconds left put 
the Cardinals ahead by 65-60. and his 
two free throws with 15.1 seconds re- 
maining made the score 67-62. 

“We were just fortunate to contain 
Wheat as a learn in (he first half.” 
Kittles said. "And in the second half, he 
just exploded/* 

In the second game. Texas sei a fren- 
etic pace. The Longhorns shot 52 per- 
cent in the finsi half, which ended with a 
35-foot 3-point shot from the sophomore 
guard Brandy Freeman as time expired. 
But in the second half, their field-goal 
accuracy tailed off to 25 percent. 

Duncan's rim-shaking dunk with 
4:3 1 left tied the score. 59-59. and Wake 
Forest took the lead for good with 1 '-56 
left when the senior guard Rusty LaRue 
hit two free throws. 



Hang Onto Beat Suns 
the Heat on Miami -t 



The Associated Press 

The Charlotte Hornets, battling Miami 

for die eighth seed in East ern Conference 

and the right to face the Chicago Bulls in 

the first round of the playoffs, moved a 
game ahead of the Heat by edging the 
Phoenix Sons, 103-102. • ■ 

The Hornets blew a 14-point lead for 
the third straight game yet managed to 
win their third in a row. 

Glen Rice grabbed a crucial rebound 
and hit a pair of foul shots with five 
seconds left to give Charlotte a four- 


NBA ROUNDUP 


— J - V" a '-I nun' ■ Bkk Bo— A*Mvuml PrtM 

Lvnard Stewart or Temple running over Cincinnati’s Art Long as he he^ 
for the basket in a Southeast Regional game won by Cincinnati, 78-65. 


point lead. Charles Barkley sank a three- 
pointer as time expired Lany Johnson 
added 20 points, 1 1 assists and eight 
rebounds for the Hornets. 

Kevin Johnson had 30 points, and 
Barkley and John Williams 20 each to 
lead visiting Phoenix, who lost for the 
fifth time in seven games. The Suns’ 
forward Danny Manning sat out his third 
consecutive game with, a sprained left 
ankle. 

CawaSan 118* Ktatt* 04 Terrell 
Brandon, in his second game back after 
missing seven with a bruised tail bone, 
scored 26 points. Sacramento has gone 
6-22 after a 22- 1 3 start, while Cleveland 
is 36-21 after losing its first seven 
games of the season. 

Pistons 01, Nuggets ftl After winning 
its fifth straight and for the ninth time in 
10 games. Detroit was talking big, look- 
ing ahead to the game Tuesday night in 
Orlando and possibly becoming the first 
team to beat the Magic at home. 

“We’re on a roll and we feel con- 
fident that we can beat anyone in the 


NBA. So we are looking at this as a 
' chance to get our name in the record 
books.” Terry Mills said. “We usually 
play well in Orlando, and we know that 
if we give ourselves a chance in the 
fourth quarter, we can win that game.”' 

Magic 98, Laker* 97 Orlando wiajyed 
up its four-game road trip with its second 
straight victory to improve to 17- 17 away 
from home. Dennis Scott's fifth 3-pourt-'. 

er of the game wife 4022 seconds left ~ 
gave Orlando a 3-potnt lead and " 
National Basketball Association single- 
season record of 217 3-pointers set .last 
year by John Starks of the Knicks’. 

TraB Blazons 112, MawMidca.88.-lD 
Portland, the Trail Blazers stayed in- 
defeated in five games since Rod Stride- 
land returned from his six-game walk- 
out in a dispute with Coach PJ. Car- 
lesimo. Dallas shot just 32 percent and ' 
lost its seventh straight 
. Paean 103, Raptors 08 In Indiana- 
polis. Reggie Miller moved to small 
forward and snapped out of a shooting 
slump, scoring 27 points to help Indians 
snap a two-game Losing streak. 

Celtic* tor, Nat* log David -Wesley 
scored for Boston on a pull-up jumpd 1 , 
from 14 feet (4.5-meters) awiy wfcb' i? ' “ 
seconds .left and made a deflectin&tf$l 
kept visiting New Jersey from getting * 
fimil shot V ' - • ' 

Tfcnbttrwotve* .90, IkinBlI 08 

nesota matched last season’s vjcWj^ 
total of 21 by sending Vancouver tftf® 
14th straight loss.Tnm-G iigTfn rTq-a^e4 
11 of his 26 points in the fourth duar*^ 
and Doug West scored aseasoaHM^^y • 
points for fee Wolves. Bryant Reev^,^ 
rookie, matched his career high with 26 
points for Vancouver. 
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For Game’s Old-Timers, 
It’s Not Cricket Anymori 

Inherited Culture Is Under Challenge 
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New YotkTuna Service ■-. 

~W" -- AHQREjftiasto--- 

I ■ - whan Ttn gHctim ^n in- 

■ I - trtduced cricket to tbe 
^ J subcoBtment 

they brought more dun a 


Vantage Point/ John F. Burns 


Along wfe white. trousers 
and games due lasted for (fays, 
tfae HngHsh grafted an entire 

Cntette wtfn the c amrinnwyw ' 
— atyl the lan gnaga _ of 

dmse they rated. 

Neady SO years after « 
Bwpin» gnfed 
into history, people in 
!fai$xegioBSl9f say, “It’s 

Ifemedringis nrtftfeiSaying 
mat somebody "plays with a 
straight; bar/ in bosmess or 
parties, signals integrity. A 
"sticky, wicket’’ means con- 
ditions feat are disagreeable. 
And so on. 

• Brit in the past month, all 
aooss fee regioiLaicket’s in- 
herited critore has conre under 


m Lahore on Sunday, with Sri referring to die 110,000-seat 
I^nkasccnngau upset victory stadium in Calcutta. “It win 
over Australia, die organizers not happen again.” 
cooMJookbadeonamonfeof Ashok Mitra, a columnist, 
patmoiL Far the first time in wrote in The Telegraph ofCal- 
me20 years fee championship cutta, “Cricket is crvffiaation: 
h as be en sta ged, o ne game — India, let ns have die grace to 
a s emifin al between I ndia and admit, we’re yet to attain dux 
Sri Jank a in CalcnftTi last level of civility.’ ’ 

Ibe emotions were a 


WORLD CUR CRICKET 


week — had to be abandoned 
because of crowd violence 
that, t hrea te n e d the players. 

As glass bottles were hurled 
onto fee field and fires bnroed 


somersault from days 
earlier, when India bear 
Pakistan in a quarterfinal 
at Bangalore. As the In- 
dian crowds in 

the stands, an Indian television 
commentator gloat-ed at the 
victory "over our old enemies 
— er, rivals.” 

Indian headlines, three 



ditidns feat are disagreeable. m the stands, Sri Lanka’s mrhes. deep on the front 
And so on. - payers, cm the verge of vie- pag^ announced “Vic- 

' Brit in the past months aQ tory anyway, were escorted tray!” Some 
across feeregioii, cricket’s in- tom die field by police com- urged Prim* Minister P.V. 
heritedcdinre has come under inandos wife bulletproof jack- Narasimha to cal l « rom- 

cha D enge. *** sulanachine guns. ing general election without 

The World Cup, played in The m ortem set off an oat- delay, to profit from die 
India, Pakistan ana Sri Lanka, burst of self-recrimination, ‘‘bounce” mat victory over 
has shown feat cricket, envcilr- H e adlines in Indian newspa- Pakistan would give fee rul- 
oped in distinedy un-EngHsh P®s proclaimed "Shame!” ing Congress (I) Party, 
pasrions on and off feefidd. Ga lm tt a businessmen .placed The loss pitched Pakistan 
has charged somnch lhatokt- , .fimtt-jMge advertisements to into despair. In die city of 
timers might say cricket itself apologize to Sri Lanka: Martian, a college envtont 
is ^nfit -.cricket" anymore. ‘/Sony, ger^emcn. It was just fired a burst with a Kalash- 
Wben die final was played not cricket at Eden Gardens,” nikov rifle into a television set. 


timers - mi gh t say cricket itself 
is ynfit cricket” anymore. 
Whoa die final was played 
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34 21 13 01 232 181 

32 20 11 75 101 103 
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25 37 7 57 190 261 

21 35 15 57 223 263 
16 49 6 30 210 312 
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Ettonrian 25 37 7 57 190 261 

UwAnpetos 21 35 15 57 223 263 

SaiJase 16 49 6 38 210 312 

y<ftidmd Alston IMe 
wdndied playoff spat 

. oNs w enrm— wt» 

TtospaBay • 0 0 0-4 

Ottawa 2 11-5 

Ftest Rated: O-Oocheww 10 CAKhtoakL 
DraBrcd' (ppl- Z O-Oacftesne 11 
flCmneywatfw YcnhW. So— Peitoto O- 
QraeywaiA 13 (YasOh Attedssan) (ppJ.4 
O-YtasUn 12 (OianfceX TIM PSfttri: O- 
MaOrita 2 (VW). Shits m fri T- 9-14- 
7-36 0- 7-16-9 — 26 . GaeflOK T-Puppa 
Reese. O-RhodesL 

Data 0 0 V-4' 

TtoMeptos 1 1 0-2 

Fhst Potato W-BondM 39 CGancta* 
KanswrictiuU Secnad Potato WMWanfca 
16. THM Potato OJfismnndyk 16 
CGOdrist. K.Kakta).Shrism lari: D- ll* 
W— 29. W- 11-104-29. Gariks OMoag. 
W-Carey. 

Vmcower 0 0 3-2 

Ttaode 1 1 2-4 

Fhst Potato T-Cartner30 (GBL Simfla). 
Stood Period; T-Miaphy 9 (Muta 
Carina) flap). TMd Period; V-Ccftios 28 
(CDadmriO. 4. T-Monihy 10 CGOnttui). 5, V- 
Mogftiy S3 (BriiydO. 6 T-Gotner 31 
(Goono). Starts m mot V- 11-14-17—43. T- 
7445-46 gorier V-MocLeop. T-Paiwta. 
NLY.Mmdos 10 0-1 

CMcaao 0 3 3-5 


then shot himself dead; similar 
suicides in India followed In- 
dia’s Calcutta defeat. In 
Pakistan's Parliament, legis- 
lators called for the arrest of 
Pakistan’s captain, Wasim 
Akram, on suspicion of throw- 
ing fee India game for bribes. 

A Muslim fundamentalist 
cleric in Pakistan. Maolana 
Naqshbandi, blamed Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto. 
“Any nation that made a wo- 
man its ruler never pros- 
pered,” he said. He did not 
explain how Sri I j>nfca, wife 
women serving as president 
and prime minister, had done 
so well in the championship. 

On the field, as off, the 
championship made clear that 
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lOst Parted: A-Srionne 34 OCartya 
Rucddn) (ppL Z Anonett. Setanne 35 
(Otoumov Karfya) (pp). SeaM Potato 
S. L-Baron 2 (GnSrtcy, ModwdsM. A-Dottm 
7, TWd Pario* A4ekswe 36 (Katya Y«W 
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the game has migrated, and 
metamorphosed As if to un- 
derline the point, the English 
team departed tire champion- 
ship early, humiliated in a 
quarterfinal by Sri Lanka, a 
team that En glish overlords of 
the game kept out of top-level 
cricket until a few years ago. 

The defeat prompted Denis 
Silk, whose position as chair- 
man of the Test and County 
Cricket Board makes him 
England's equivalent of the 
baseball commissioner, to 
say, "If our team keeps going 
the way it has been going, 
then our game will die.” 

Scandals have become 
commonplace. The Australi- 
ans recently accused the 


Cnricowski)- 6 Colorado Young 10 (Soldo 
Simon)- Third Pwtoto Colombo tenon 12 
(5aJdc Young). 5 kata da gate E- 144- 
10-26 Ootarada 9-144-27. Carte* E- 
Josepti. Gags. Cbtarodo. Roy. 


Bxmrnon Results 

major* oamis 

Barimare 9, N.Y. Meta 6 

Oevetandd, Florida Css) 3 

Florida (ss) 7, Kansas Qry Css) 3 

Houston 7, Ondmafl 2 

Toronto (ss) 1> SL Louis 0 

Took 4. Minnesota <«)2 

PBtaburgb & PModefcMo i 

Montreal 6 Boston (ss) 3 

Adana 1Z Los Angeles 2 

M.Y. Yankee 7, Chicago Whtte5cot 4 

OehoR (ss) 6 Toronto (ss) 7 

Minnesota (ss) 6 Boston (ss) 1 

Dehott (si) 6 Ctavalroid (ss) 6 

San Frnnrisco (ss) 6 San Diego (ss) 4 

San Diego (u) 16 CaSTomta 2 

Odcago Cuhs 6 Seallta 5 

MBwoufcee 9, Ootarada 3 

Oakland 16 Sat Fiandsco (ss) 9 . . 


Merida 6 Adeto) Madrid 1 
tUMNinsi Afieftao Madrid 66 
Banetona 66 Vbtaada 56 Eeraiyal 5L Real 
Beds 53. Compostota 5Z Tenerife 51, Real 
Madrid 56 Real Sodedod 47, Deporftvo 
Canna 46 Ceffa Vigo 36 Raong Santander 
37,Zangaea 36 Oviedo 35, ASdtecBteaa 34. 
smio 34, Raya voaecano 34, sportbig GBon 
36 Alfaocato 36 VogadaOd 3Z Merida 27, 
Satamanai24. 

OS1UNOSBBUOA 
Fortora DuessektorfZ KaitansheO 
nimt Bonrafa Dodneid 46 Baiem 
Mjnfcti 47, Bansto Moendentetoato 37, 
Sdidwa HardugaVIBSluagatSZRteug 
36 Hnno Mark 26 Bc*» Ipvedam 26 W4 
Mined 26 Katoulie 26 atodM Rortkftst 25 
MtadrtteMnaLOdgpnn a l\iA2a Fonni 
DuMritoriZl Ktemkutam 26 Urafcgen 16 . 

renihi Huiomtww"' 
Nlcel,Amrre3 
Bordeaux 4, Metz O 
Gueugnon 2 Monaco 2 
Martlgun 6 Leas 1 


Yostakaro Sakamoto 
C Franca Paraguay 
Nobuo Serizowa 
E. Herrenv Cotaabla 
David IsHl UA. 
HtoddKnra 
ToddHamBtoaUS. 
YosMnsri Kaneka 
Taknaki Fukusma 
Hkatoral Miyase 


Red Wings Clinch 
Central Division 


Awgn*g»gLi«iiliiij,nmlrtii. 1 Biiit n 

Sri Ijinkaas la the streets of Colombo celebrating their country’s upset victory over 
Australia to win fee World Cup of cricket Sri Lanka won fee match by seven wickets. 


Pakistan team of attempting 
to bribe them and the Sri 
T -ankans of ball-tampering. 

This gave an added edge to 
Sunday's match. So did Aus- 
tralia's decision, earlier in the 
championship, to boycott a 
game against Sri Lanka in 
Colombo, the Sri Lankan cap- 
ital after a terrorist truck 
bomb exploded in Colombo’s 
financial district in February, 
killing nearly 90 people. 

But when reporters asked 
Atjuna Ranamnga. the Sri 
Lankan captain, if Sunday's 
final would be a grudge match 
for Sri tunica he revetted to 
the game's traditions. “Re- 
venge is a word that has no 
place in cricket,' ” he said. 


Basiki 1, MotOpeBtarO 
GuinparopZ Strasbourg 0 
NatoesZOmesO 
Parts SCZLyonO 

smmuui Porta SG 66 Atom* 56 
Lons SL Manom 51. Meta 51, MontruNui 47. 
Gufagump 47, tort's 46, Smsfcourg 44, 
Rennes te Baste 41. Lyon 46 la Howe 39. 
Boatoow 36 Nice 34 Cannes 33. Lfle 36 
SaW-Eitanae 26 Gueugnon 27, Mnrtgues 
21 . 

aUJUrtERFMAL 
Mimes Z Strasbourg 2 


Associated Press 

The Detroit Red Wings 
clinched fee Central Division 
title — before any other team 
even clinched a playoff spot 
— when they beat the Calgary 

Flames, 4-2, on Sunday. 

But even they acknow- 
ledge fe a t winning their di- 
vision is a smalt step toward 
fee only acceptable goal for 
the team — winning its first 
Stanley Cup since I95S. 

“It’s important because 
it’s one of fee goals you have 
to pass on your way to fee big 

mil ioumpup 

goal.” said Darren McCarty 
after Detroit’s sixth straight 
victory and 5 2d of fee season. 

The Red Wings unproved 
to 10-1 in their last 1 1 games 
as Chris Osgood stopped 26 
shots for bis 12th straight vic- 
tory and remained unbeaten 
(17-0-1) in his last 18 starts. 

Ponthwrs 3, Devil* o In 

Miami, fee Panthers stopped 
an almost monthlong winless 
skid (0-7-2)-by-beating the 
Devils, a team that was finally 
starting to display the form 
they showed when they won 
the Stanley Cup last season. 

Ryan 8, Shwfci z John Le- 
Oar scored his third career 
bat trick and Par Falloon ad- 
ded a pair of goals against San 
Jose. 

Mghty Ducks 5, Bkms 1 

Teemu Selanne earned his 


second hat trick in 15 games ^ 
with Anaheim. It was his third 
multiple-goal game since he* 
was traded Feb. 7 from Win-, 
nipeg. The win put Anaheim 
within three points of his ■ 
former team for fee eighth' 
and final Western Conference 
playoff berth. 

Senators 5, Ughtnlnfl O 

Damian Rhodes recorded bis ‘ 
second straight shutout as Ot- - 
tawa. playing at home, set a ' 
franchise record wife its lSfe ' 
victory. 

Pl teihlM W ta 5, tot— i rl a rtt t ' 

Tony Amonte scored twice 
on perfect passes from 
Jeremy Roenick, who later' 
sprained his right ankle, in tbe 
second period as host Chica- 
go won its third consecutive 
game by four goals. 

fionWi 2 , Stars 1 Jim ' 
Carey tied Don Beaupre’s! 
Washington record with his 
29fe victory , but lost his tad for 
his eighth shutout of the season, 
when Joe Nieuwendyk scored; 
with 51.1 seconds remaining. ; • 

Mapto Lasts 4 , Cwnarku 2 '. 

Toronto’s Mike Gartner, who ; 
bolds the NHL record with 15 . 
seasons of at least 30 goals, ' 
scored his 30th and 3 1st after 
scoring only 12 in 38 games 
last season. 

Aimlsnrhs 8, (Wars 1 Joe 
Sakic became the fifth NHL 
player to reach 100 points this 
season with a goal and four 
assists as Colorado stopped a 
two-game home losing streak. 


rauL 

Cedric Pfotine C3). France, dec Kenneth 
COtbeo (7). Denmark. 5-27-6 (9-1). 


AFRICAN ZONE. SECOND LEG 
Tunhta 0. Guinea 2 

fTunlsta nurtoBed tor Its finrds in Atkrta 
ono5-4oggregole). 

ASM 2BML S6COND BOUND 
Iraq Z United Auto Entoatae 1 
Japan 4 Omttn 1 


Bay Hill Imvitatiomai. 

Laaelng OnM tcotm* Sunday al ttm $i£ 
aSBan Bey MB tovtattonel, {dayedan the 
7, 196-yerd. par-72 Bey HBI Ctobend Lodge 
couth in Meade: 

Foul Gaydos, *21 6000 67-7447-67-275 

Jeff Maggeft $129400 7245-7049-276 

Tam Purtzec $81400 69-704949-277 

Corey Potov $45040 69-70-7240-279 

R. Gamez. S4U40 74474949-279 

OtomecdUa, $46240 70-744649-279 

BOIGtasson. $45040 71-7048-70— Z79 

MLOMeam, $46240 67-7249-71-279 

Tom Lehman 53U00 69-734046-290 

Glen Day, $31,200 67-71-72-70-300 

Shizuoka Open 


MkhaS Ctang (5), UJL, deL Paul 
Haaitute Nrtherisite 74, 6-1, 6-1. 


AKEnCAN LEABUE 

J4JLKAUKZB— Opfloned Todd Dunn, oudttd- 
eo and Hsey Soda. pBdn to Nm (Mas. 
AA. Ategned Geoff Jenkhv otaflekte Antane 
MBram tafiektac aid Jeff OMnca Jarale 
McAntoeHUoseMeRsriBandMtoPosquol- 
lccHaplldiea.lD«itenteoMeaguecamp. 
new voex— Released Gertdd Perry, 1st 


ToaoNTo— Optioned Tomas Perez, bdteid- 
er.ta Syracuse, IU Lonefl Roberts, oufflektar, 
and Roberto Dunn, pfccher.to Knonrite SL. 
Re-assfgned Ruben Ammo, ouffiefder, to 
Oiefc mlnar-league anp. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

cnLatAOo—OpBonedMBieDeJeaR,pMr- 
ar. In Cotorado Springs PCL AssJspied Scoff 
Fredrickson and Jamey Wright pMsn. and 
Neffl Perez, InOelderto Cotorado Springs and 
Todd Helton, inflelder. to New Hawen, EL 
nes \t*x— Traded Life Anoyo ml Pde 
WStepBdimiDSanOkB0tBrRa»toPetagi- 
rtlM bosHTcn end SaS Adte Pkher. 

ST. mu is— Agreed to terms won Luis AF 


HSIeefty Nastawlall idfteftS 
Prinoo StamolM Open, ptag eri on Os 6fl02- 
lteP*RataetaC«eyaiMHNMta 
rant (to roend «au rofcud ate Odeste 
non tan ptayaff on let Me; ptapere ere 
At nenee i ■ Me otowtae nntarf)- 


71-7240—211 

60-72-71—211 

7149-71-211 

7049-73—212 

74-7049-213 

60-72-74-214 

74- 7546-215 
73-7&4T— 215 
70-74-71-215 

75- 71 .70-216 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
aitCAao— Adtwted BS WeiHUngan, cen- 
ter, from injured 1st. Put Joeon Coffey, tor- 
nonLontaiuredisL 

poorasu 

NATK3NAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
casouna— R e-sHffied DnigWSton&rride 
■ecetaer. 

awcAGO— Re-signed James WTBami of- 
fenrtve tackle, to 4^eor conlroa 
Denver — S igned Erfk McMffian. defcn- 
AhebodL 

tNoiAMAPOLB— Staled Doug WWe6 al- 
{endweguortL 

new ENMju®— S igned Tom Tnpa 
punter. 

NEW Orleans— S igned Ed Ktog. guard, to 
T-yeoramfcocL 


NAnONAL HOCKEY UAOUE 
NHL— Suspended MfcM PIcanL Ottana 
Senators forward tor a aost-cbecktog Oh' 
chtontagteist DalkiS an Atnrdi 13. Suspend, 
ed WlnnlpeB right wfcig KeBt) Tkndukand 
Ottawa Sairton left wfc« MkM Pkrad tort 
garnet and fined than eodi $1,000 otareMI 
of separate sOck taddenta. 

ANAHEIM— Traded Mftn SOOnger. center. ' 
to Voncouwr for Roman OtaMn. ri g h t r rin g. 

FLOStDA— CUned Mortal State exater, 
off wteea from the N.Y. Wondera. Acqofctd 
Ray Sheppard, right wtog, and a 4dnaund t 
draft pick in 1996 bam San Jose far 2d amt-; 
ettwaond draft pkJa In 1996. j 

nantfonp— lte QrtgwdDteJunkta.certec 1 
teSprtnglekLAHLinaiKninftBECHL. j 
IIK Itwimn rterri Lip Jan VapaL de- . 
fenaeroon, front PlKterte 1HL. 

Montreal — RecnDed Martin BradtiL 
gooderttler. from Wh eell na ECHL. 

H.Y. rangers— Relumed Janie Ranb" 
goidtandecto Bktghamtea, AHL 
pmuuMLPHiA— Traded Craig Moc- 
Tavtatv cartes to SL Lads tor Dale Haw- . 
erctiufc, center. 

Pittsburgh— Recoded Drake Ben. 1 . 
Iweslcy, detene emnn, from Oweland. IHL. ■ . 

sut mse— P ut Dadr Wood, farward an, 
iiriwed reserve retnadtaeto Mcrdt 6 
Toronto— S igned Aaron Brand center- ■ 
teff wing. 

VANCOUVER — Signed Dana Mucyrv de-- 
teaeraan,foZyeui UHiliud and Martin Geff- 7 
nos. taffwta»to 5 year centpa d. , 

wASHnwitm— Signed Joe Retetek de- 
teneMiaw to 4-year cenfraCL 
WW W Ra tted Rod Gusimm, ifcpd 
wtag. and BawfUtompsoa dffcns aN W Otat 

5pringfleldAHUAaslgnedAtakVW*au,tte- 
kmmntv to Wltetena AHL ReWaad Btert 
Popo defensemen to Wheeteg, Muned Robi 
Mmatbcertuto SfatagONd. 

COtte SE 

Alabama— Sm p mrtrd Brian Steger, run- j 
ulng back, tor tfedpftnatr reason. 

Colorado state— Extended the of Ste* • 
Mon®, men’s basketboS coodv fwn yuaS- 
ttarxiflh the 1998-99 season. 

KENTuerr— Suspe n ded Jared Pricfceff, 
mars basfcetoafl torwvd foracodento. 

P rinc et o n Ani wunc rri ffte raOrewerdof 
Pete CanZ raertS basketote esadv effective 
atfhe et< nfltie season. Named U Caraody 
msoE basknlbaO coach- 
southern caupor n ia P ro m o ted Hemy 
BStby, lntBrtm metre baskatballcoadt, toper-, 
raanent mem basketbal coach. 

rr. Johns ti red Brian Mteanqr, mm. 
braketbaO coach. 
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ART BUCK WALD 


Buchanan’s Laugh 


i The opinions expressed in 
this colunut are my own and 
not those of Bay Buchanan, 
the candidate’s sister. ) 


W ASHINGTON — Ev- 
eryone I know is not 
going to vote for Pat 
Buchanan — ail for different 
reasons. Mine is pure and 
simple: I can't stand 

Buchanan's laugh. Every 
time he says 
something, he 
breaks into a 
cackle as if he 
has a bullfrog 
caught in his 
throat 

I am aware 
that one should 
not judge a can- 
didate by his 
chortle, but Pat's says mote 
about him than ail the huffing 
and puffing he expresses at bis 
rallies. 


Buchanan's game plan — tee 
heehee. 

Despite what everyone 
around me says. I don't think 
that Pat is an evil man. Some 
of his supporters may be, but 
when you are so far out on the 
right, you take anyone you 
can get. 


□ 



Buchwald 


□ 


Buchanan's laugh has 
turned me off because f don't 
think that this country can 
stand four years of a president 
saying something unkind 
about a particular group or 
issue and then laughfng about 
iu 

Buchanan enjoys playing 
the bad guy so when he ap- 
pears to be amused he scares 
the hell out of the majority of 
Americans. 

Why does he pretend that 
he is enjoying the role he has 
carved out for himself? The 
prevailing opinion in Wash- 
ington is that Pal says mean- 
spirited things about Bob 
Dole in order to divide the 
Republican Party, making 
it impossible for the party to 
win the presidential election. 
He's doing this so that he 
can run in the year 2000. By 
then the Republicans will be 
so intimidated by him that 
they will hand him the nom- 
ination on a plate. Thai's 


What bothers me is that Pat 
laughs because he has just 
said something wicked. I 
have watched every one of his 
rallies on TV. and when he 
runs out of mean things to rant 
about, he cackles. His follow- 
ers eat it up. But it doesn't do 
anything for people like me 
who enjoy a good laugh when 
it doesn't mean building a 
1.000-mile fence along the 
Mexican border or making 
jokes about women being ad- 
mitted to The Citadel. 

I want the record to show 
that 1 have no problem with 
Pat cackling as long as he's 
not running for president of 
the United States. He and Pat 
Robertson can laugh all they 
want to os long as the White 
House is not at stake. When 
you have a politician who has 
been described by the people 
he ran against as "the mean- 
est man in America." he's no 
laughing matter. 


□ 


A fnend of mine belonging 
to the Christian Right said to 
me. "Pat is misunderstood. 
He's the Republican Party's 
*Mr. Chuckles,’ and a party 
with so many conflicting 
agendas needs all the mirth it 
can gel/’ 

"When he talks about 
something that makes him 
laugh. I just don't get it," I 
said. 

"That’s because you’re 
looking at him on TV. Any- 
one who does that even for a 
short while is going to lose 
their sense of humor." 


Journey Through Europe’s Nazi Past and Present 


By Nora Boustany 

Washington Post Service 


W ASHINGTON — It is almost 
too good to be true — a tall, 
blond German ex-neo-Nazi and a 
smaller, darker American Jew be- 
come die lightest of chums. If only 
the world could travel back in time. 

A childhood obsession ro find a 
"good Nazi" and to unlock his 
parents' secret past took the trust- 
ing American on an unlikely voy- 
age. To master his family's un- 
spoken fears, he befriended the 
living ghost of their vjetimizers. 

Tom Reiss. 3 1 . is a demure Har- 
vard graduate. Ingo Hasselbach. 
28. has die casual irreverence of an 
anarchist. And yet. 

* ‘To me he is a doppelganger. the 
other side of your identity, in my 
case, the other side of my obsession 
with the Holocaust," * Reiss ex- 
plained in an interview. Hasselbach 
sat next to him on a restaurant ban- 
quette. a lanky, .street-smart Berliner 
with gray-blue eyes, an impish hair- 
cut, tattoo scare and a gold earring. 

Together they have written 
"Fuhrer-Ex: Memoirs of a Former 
Neo-Nazi." recently published by 
Random House. The book is an ac- 
count of Hasselbach s experience 
with neo-Nazi groups in Germany, 
how he became one of their cult 
leaders in Berlin and what led him to 
renounce those actions. 

Reiss, a free-lance journalist 
who writes about rightist groups in 
the United States and Europe, first 
encountered Hasselbach when he 
read a December 1991 Village 
Voice story titled "Tomorrow Be- 
longs to Me," on Berlin’s neo-Nazi 
underworld. Hasselbach appears 
on the cover with cropped hair, a 
swollen black eye and the glassy 
stare of fanaticism. 

Early in 1994. Reiss obtained a 
copy of H as sel bach's "The Reck- 
oning: A Neo-Nazi Drops Out." 
Though he found the book sketchy. 
Reiss was intrigued by Hassel- 
bach ’s transformation. That sum- 
mer. equipped with nothing bur a 
"vague promise" from Random 
House, an airline ticket and a Eurail 


train pass. Reiss tried to establish 
contact with Hasselbach. 

After-four abortive attempts at a 
rendezvous, the two finally met in 
July. Hasselbach showed up in a 
white Toyota at a Berlin Burger 
King in the grubby neighborhood 
along Mehring Damm. 

"Get in." Reiss was told. A 
dizzying drive around the city ended 
in a trash-filled courtyard. Once in- 
side an anarchist dive. Reiss said, he 
felt lost in the midst of green- and 
pumpkin-colored punk haircuts, 
chains, black boots and '‘more 
pierced body skin than I have ever 
laid eyes on." Hasselbach ignored 
Reiss until he asked him about his 
fresh tattoo scare. 

"When I was reading about 
f Germ an culture] as a kid. I had one 
particular odd fantasy about this 
period 1 always wanted to meet a 
good Nazi, someone who admits all 
this hellish thinking, this ideology 
that leads you to be inhuman 
enough jo kill." Reiss says. 

Hasselbach was jailed in 1987 
after shouting "The wall must 
come down" in public in pre-uni- 
fication East Benin. In prison, he 
met old Nazis, jailed for war 
crimes. They took the young man 
under their wing and became his 
mentors, filling his head with ar- 
guments idealizing Aryan uniform- 
ity and denying the horrors of the 
Holocaust. Once free, Hasselbach 
rose to the leadership ranks of a 
group called National Socialist Ac- 
tion. developing links with neo- 
Nazis in Lincoln, Nebraska, who 
distributed terrorist tips, bomb 
manuals and information over the 
Internet. Hasselbach announced he 
was quitting the movement on 
March 15. 1993. following a 1992 
spate of firebombings in Germany 
targeting immigrants in which wo- 
men and children died. 

In November 1993. after Has- 
selbach’s change of heart a book 
rigged with explosives was sent to 
his mother. Though the bomb failed 
to detonate. German authorities used 
the incident to persuade him to in- 
form on his comrades. He has since 
lobbied German youths to shun 



Reiss calls Hasselbach, left , 1 


VumJmi Krah 

"the other side of my obsession.” 


rightist factions. Former neo-Nazi 
friends have threatened to kill him. 
He rarely sleeps in the same place 
for more than a week and never 
answers telephones. 

Hasselbach was about to go on 
vacation in Sweden when Reiss 
showed up. The American went 
along with Hasselbach. his sister 
and a former girlfriend to a rented 
cottage in Sweden’s forested Perm- 
land on the Norwegian border. 
With no telephones, running water 
or shops for miles, the young men 
would talk into the night, rowing up 
and down die lake, opening up and 
stepping into each other's world. 


‘T got into it because in my fam- 
ily Germans were devils,'’ Reiss 
said. If Hasselbach was into Holo- 
caust denial in his previous incam-, 
ad on. Reiss had spent most ofhis life 
doing what he rails "Holocaust ac- 
ceptance." 

When Reiss was a child his 


mother would leaf through an old 
». m ti 


photo album with him. In the late 
'30s. his grandfather was a suc- 
cessful chemist working in the 
French wine industry. Boro in 
Krakow. "Janek the Bull," as Ms 
relatives called him, was tongb and 
handsome. On a bright sunny day 
in Paris, where be had lived for 20 


years. Janek posed for a photo- 
graph with his wife. Fritzre, and a 
TrruUng little giri with fat cheeks in 
a frilly bonnet and sundress. When 
Reiss would ask his mother about 
that time, he saw tears rolling down 
those same cheeks. . 

After the summer of. I *42, the 
pictures disappear. Much later in 
New York. Reiss would discover 
that his grandparents were taken to 
Auscbvwtz on July 16 of that year, 
the day the Nazis rounded up 
10,000 Jews in the French capital. 

Reiss’s mother says "survivor 
guilt" - kept many from speaking 
openly about&e Holocaust. “Onedfi 
not talk about this before- I never 
wanted to exploit this or special 
privileges because of it,” she says. 

"I don’t think I realized this was 
having such an effect on Tom. Had 
I known. I would have attempted to 
chat mot&’’ 

Reiss's father, boro to German 
parents from Mannheim who es- 
caped so New Yorit in 1938, dis- 
approves of his son's project. He 
woncters if Hasselbach has really 
changed. 

Last summer. Hasselbach came 
to the United States. Reiss took him 
to the Holocaust Memorial Mu- 
seum m Washington. Hasselbach 
says he had never seen such a 
"powerful display in - one place” 
before on the history of what 
happened. "All of a sudden. 1 
hoped it would all come to an end,’ ’ 
says Hasselbach. "It was as if a 
landslide had swept over me, an 
avalanche of emotions." 

Reiss says he never felt he 
wanted to push Hasselbach away 
because of-wfant he had done. He 
always warned to bring him closer. - 
“To me it was about finding people 
whose humanity, overwhelms their 
ideology and they have second 
thoughts. They find at what point 
they can change their thinking and 
say: ‘No, I won't do this.’ ’ ’ 

"He did not call me, 1 called 
him." Reiss says. “For me it was 
basically the excuse to do the book I 
needed to do my whole life. Work- 
ing with Ingo was maybe the most 
satisfying thing I have ever done." 
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la Britain, Smile, You May Be on Candid Video 


By Fred Barbash 

W oshtnetprt Pox i Service 


L ONDON — Britain bristles with 
video surveillance cameras — more 
per capita, according to some estimates, 
than any other country. They scrutinize 
garages, housing developments, depart- 
ment stores and offices, ail in the interest 
of fighting crime. 

They also watch couples intertwined 
in office stockrooms, elevators and cars: 
women undressing in department store 
changing rooms: and husbands and 
wives in domestic squabbles. 

Such scenes, which once titillated only 
security officers, have now arrived in 
video stores, for the viewing pleasure of 
anyone over 18 willing to spend about 
SI 5. For those who prefer violence to sex, 
die two tapes on the market also feature, 
among other things, an old man getting 


beaten up in a store robbery, drug dealers 
bashing each other with pipes and a se- 
lection of "ram raids." in which thieves 
break into shops by ramming a car 
through the entrance. 

The tapes* producers have purchased 
the ‘footage from insurance companies, 
security firms and local governmental au- 
thorities. according to James Hum. the 
chief “researcher" for one production. 
"Caught in the Act’’ Hum says their 
point is to show "the dark side of sur- 
veillance systems" — and also, by the 
way. to make money. 

The videos — the other is titled 
“Really Caught in the Act" — have 
prompted modest outrage (but no laws) 
in Parliament and vigorous protests from 
Britain's main civil liberties organiz- 
ation, which is pushing for a law that 
would restrict the use and distribution of 
footage from closed-circuit television. 


referred to here as CCTV. "This misuse 
of material brings CCTV. which is a 
very valuable too 1 in the fight against 
crime, into disrepute," Bruce Gale, a 
member of Parliament's Media Com- 
mittee. told Britain's Press Association. 

"Anyone can do this," said Duncan 
Lusug-Prean. a spokesman for the civil 
liberties group Liberty. "There are no 
controls at all." 

Without a bill of rights offering pro- 
tection from government intrusioas on 
privacy, individuals have no recourse 
against local government agencies that 
provide such tapes to producers. The 
producers protect themselves from in- 
vasion -of-privacy lawsuits by making 
the footage sufficiently fuzzy — if it is 
not already — to prevent identification 
of those caught in the act. not that the 
average person would be likely to come 
forward. 


F ORMED in 1976 to bury the di- 
nosaurs of the rock industry, the Sex 
Pistols on Monday leaped on the revival 
bandwagon by announcing they were 
regrouping for a “20th anniversary" 
world tour. A punk band that shocked 
middle-class Britain and America with 
its foul language and iconoclasm. the 
Sex Pistols — original motto "No Fu- 
ture" — were remarkably honest about 
the reasons for their comeback. "Hap- 
pily we found a common cause to bring 
us back together again," lead singer 
Johnny Rotten said. "Your money." 
The band's four original members — 
Rotten, Paul Cook, Steve Jones and 
Glen Matlock — are to play a string of 
dates across Western and Central 
Europe, beginning June 21 m Finland, 
followed by a si x-week tour in the United 
States. The band’s most infamous mem- 
ber, guitarist Sid Vicious, who took over 
from Matlock as the group became fam- 
ous. died of a heroin overdose in 1979. 
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Forecast lor Wednesday through Friday, as provided by AccuWeather. Asia 
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North America Europe 

A Urge norm will Bring London wdl Bo breezy ana 
Shower/ rams to tne rr^or mild with a few showers. 
East Coast cities ana a white dry. warm rraathw is 
threat ot heavy snow to expected from Pans 
Toronto. Chicago, Clove- through Madrid and Lis- 
land and Pittsburgh Cold Don. Ory. but brisk and 
winds writ chill New chrfy from Italy northward 
Orleans. Atlanta and through Germany and 
Orlando Ram will dampen Denmark to Scandinavia. 
Vancouver. Seattle and Snow wti Hanker some ot 
Portland CaStomra will be the eastern countries from 
dry P stand to Bulgaria. 


Asia 

Tokyo will nave dr/ miid 
weather at midweek man 
will turn ram, late in me 
week Rain is like'y in 
Seoul art d Shanghai fol- 
lowed by some solder 
moathar. Berjrng mill Be 
cokl perhaps with snew or 
ftirnes. Hong Korvj wtf te 
warm and humid mth 
some sun. Singapore wilt 
be partly sunny and n«. 
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A New York fixture for two decades, 
the Museum of Television & Radio has 
opened a West Coasi version in Beverly 
Hills. For S6 general admission, visitors 
can discover — or re-live — President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's radio ad- 
dresses; watch Edward R. Muitow in- 
terview Fidel Castro, Marilyn Monroe 
and Norman Rockwell, or just giggle 
again at a favorite "I Love Lucy" epis- 
ode. President Bill Clinton, in remarks 
beamed to the opening ceremony by 
satellite, called the museum "a great gift 
to the American people." More than 
1 .000 people attended the tented gala and 
ribbon cutting. 
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Larry King, Simpson jury consultant Jo-EHan Dimitri os at museum gala. 
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film of 1995 by the American Cinema 
Editors. “Braveheart" was edited by 
Steven Rosenblum. 


"That bottle traveled a long way — I 
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Michael Jackson strolled along the 
Champs-EJysees in Paris, sparking ex- 
cited scenes as fans and tourists jostled to 
get a glimpse of him. But Us fans had 
barely realized they were seeing their 
hero when he climbed into a limousine 
and vanished. 


Open casting for a movie based on the 
life of the singing star Selena began over 
the weekend in San Antonio, and about 
3.000 prospects turned out. A child act- 
ress will play Selena as a girl and a 
woman will portray her from .18 to 23. 
Other calls will be held in Los Angeles, 
Miami and Chicago, cities chosen be- 
cause of their large Latino populations. 
Selena was fatally shot in March 1995 by 
the onetime president of her fan vlub. 
The shooting will not be depicted n the 
movie, said writer-director Gregory 
Nava, and instead, it will focus on her 
rise to fame. 
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wonder if it’s a record." who knows? 

The Guinness Bode of Records does not 
have an entry for ocean-going bottles. 

• *■ ' 

Theresa Randle, ' who appears in 
nearly every scene of Spike Lee's latest 
film. "Giri 6," was treated by a doctor 
for -exhaustion during shooting of the -w. * 
film in New York. "I'm a laid-back LA. VT'*? 1 
giri, and this huny-up-and-w&it New 
York thing is not my trip,” she- says in 
Vibe magazine. /‘I feel very, exposed 
right now," said the actress, who 
m the Lee 
” and "Malcolm X." 
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Emma Thompson won the top award 
from the Writers Guild of America for 
her adaptation of the Jane Austen novel 
"Sense and Sensibility." Randall Wai- 


A British 
bottle and 


lace took the original screenplay award 
of the Scottish battle epic 


for his script 
"Bravehea/L’ 
Mel Gibson. 


The film, directed by 
was named best-edited 


who put a message in a 
w it into the sea was 
astonished to receive a reply three years 
later from half way round die world. The 
bottle launched by Vicki Thomas, now 
1 1 . at Bognor Regis, southern England, 
traveled to Geraldton, Western Aus- 
tralia, where it was picked up by 29- 
year-old Andrew Fitch, the Sun news- 
paper reported. He wrote back saying. 


A new image for Sharon 
“I’m of peasant .stock," she told ■••‘bi . 

New Yorker. “I put my head down 
work. Push. Push. Putin. Push. There’s :' r 

nothing dainty or delicate about it-" V-WJ" 
Elevating herself from a career marked -a.”] ^ 
by B-rriovies andsome risqud ieg-erbss- 
ing in “Basic Instinct,” Stone earned 'Jw ! 


-- Sr 1 
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her first Academy' Award nomination 'iSi. 1 ! J r ° 

r— - -/-> : •> .. jt 1 m* a. ~ '-1 




for “Casino," '-directed by Martin 
Scorsese. .“She; really is a genuine f '■ : 
movie star,” Scorsese said ‘‘It’s as ifT’d ’ q ^Siu 
met Joan Crawford.’-’- v 











AT&T lets ’.on quickly place 
calls lii tlie U.5. and in oxer 210 
oninirivs nn your iau. |u>t dial die 
VT&T .Vrcw Number for the cuimtiy 
xttu’re calling from listed L*eluw. 
t Iwn H\>k the voice (HXmi 1 |iIs. h»ur 
call v. ill jet through fast. Fast, 
easx oiling Wvrkhride. That's Ymtr 
Trut- ATHT. 
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Netherlands' 06-022-9111 

Norway 800-190-11 

Poland*' 00-6-880-111-1111 
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Romania* 01-809-4288 

Rnesia*t(Mascow) 155-5042 

Slovak Rep.'t BB-42-000-181 

Spain* 980-99-00-11 
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AT&T Access Numbers for countries is the Asia/Pacific region are listed daily in the Asian edition of the fr teraatiooal Beraid Tt&ane. 
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